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NEWS OF 


HE administration of Berlin has become one important testing- 

ground for Allied understanding and co-operation: but the 
difficulties of a week ago have so far been happily solved. The 
issue which proved the first stumbling-block was the feeding of 
Berlin. Should the city’s food supply come from each zone of 
occupation to each section of Berlin separately, or should it all come 
from the surrounding countryside, which is all in Russian control? 
It has fortunately been agreed to replace separate administratién by 
a collective authority, the inter-Allied Kommandaniur, on which 
France is also to be represented. Administering the city under the 
Allied Control Council for Germany, this body will supervise all 
branches of Berlin’s local government and all food supplies. Each 
of the four military commandants will serve in rotation, every fifteen 
days, as chief commandant. This joint arrangement is an advance 
on partition, though the short cycle of a fortnight is likely to impede 
efficiency, and is itself a sign of Allied difficulties in co-operation. 
It is not merely that efficient joint administration of the German 
capital is essential on grounds of humanity and self-interest, if 
famine and disease are to be prevented ffm spreading amid the 
ruins and rubble: it is also that differences of method and approach, 
natural to countries so varied in structure and outlook as the four 
major Allies, and mere chance differences of circumstance, such as 
the greater resources of food which happen to be available in the 
Soviet-occupied areas, might lead to serious misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation. It is highly desirable that there should exist 
machinery for regular consultation between the Allies at lower levels 
than that of the Control Council, and—still more—that there should 
be this practical and day-to-day opportunity to tackle together con- 
crete problems whose solution is a real common interest. 


Soldiers and Germans 

The difficulties raised by the alternative evils of fraternisation and 
non-fraternisation. in Germany are only part of the whole baffling 
problem of the relation of the armies of occupation with the German 
civilian population. ‘The fraternisation problem itself is illuminated 
by the blunt declaration of The Times correspondent at Berlin this 
week that the whole thing hinges on sexual intercourse. British 
soldiers are consorting with German girls, often cnough at the instiga- 
tion of the latter, and venereal disease in the Army has doubled in 
volume. How that is to be dealt with except by the imposition of 
restrictions which the troops would find unreasenable and galling is 
very hard to see. And over and above that is the much larger 
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question whether Germans as a whole are to be boycotted as a 
means of impressing on them their country’s guilt, or treated as 
normal human beings in the hope that in consequence they may 
become so. The hope, it must be remarked, has little basis so far. 
There is abundant evidence of a complete lack of a sense of 
responsibility or guilt, even among those Germans who, in their own 
obvious interests, profess to be anti-Nazi and “ peace-loving.” Losing 
the war, not making the war, is still seen as Germany’s capital mis- 
take. These problems are, no doubt, not insoluble ; few problems are. 
But they will be solved the sooner and the more satisfactorily if their 
existence and their seriousness are frankly recognised. It is confi- 
dently rumoured that the non-fraternisation order is to be with- 
drawn. That is important, but it may be even more important to 
learn what regulations are to replace it. 


Towards the Fourth Republic 

The ingenious compromise solution which General de Gaulle’s 
Government has adopted for the establishment of the Fourth 
Republic shows a startling affection for the referendum, hitherto a 
feature of Napoleonic rule in France. The moderates and the 
Right, having come to accept a Republican regime as inevitable, 
favour a substantial restoration of the Third Republic with its 
bicameral system, although many demand some revision of details. 
The Left and the Resistance movements favour more drastic changes, 
and many of them, with memories of the First and Second Republics, 
prefer Parliament to be one single assembly. Both realise the need 
for a strong and stable Executive. General de Gaulle’s Constitution 
Bill would, in effect, leave both the crucial stages of the transition 
from the provisional to the permanent to be determined by direct 
popular vote. If the nation approves the present Bill, a Constituent 
Assembly will be elected in October, by which time most French 
exiles will be home again. It will then draft a new constitution for 
France, which must also be.submitted to a referendum. If this is 
rejected, a new Constituent Assembly will be elected, and the 
process of constitution-drafting starts again. Meanwhile the Con- 
stituent Assembly will have appointed the head of a new Provisional 
Government, who will choose his own Ministers and administer the 
country during the transition. Thus the Left must win both the 
referenda and the general elections to create a unicameral system, 
for if it loses at any stage the regime will revert to some version of 
the Third Republic. If it loses the first referendum, the Constituent 
Assembly will become the new Chamber of Deputies, and a new 
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Senate, elected according to the laws of 1875, will be added to it. 
At each stage, the real alternatives before the country will be either 
@ new regime or a reversion to the old, and the onus of effecting a 
change is placed upon the advocates of change. In view of the 
victories of the Left and of Resistance in the recent municipal 
elections, the Fourth Republic still seems likely, nevertheless, to be 
different in structure from the Third. 


The United States and the Charter 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate 
has this week been considering the United Nations Charter agreed 
at San Francisco. If first reactions are any sign of the Senate’s 
final attitude to international co-operation, the reception given to 
it 1s on the whole encouraging. Mr. Stettinius defined the main 
features of the Charter and defended the decisions which had 
aroused most controversy in the United States; and his lengthy 
report to President Truman on the work of the Conference has now 
been published. It seems probable that the Charter, unlike the 
Covenant of the League, will secure the two-thirds majority in the 
Senate which is needed for its ratification. Senator Vandenberg 
has pointed out that the United States is still free to withdraw 
from the proposed organisation provided she is prepared to incur 
the twofold penalty of adverse public opinion and sacrifice of the 
economic and military advantages which she would gain from par- 
ticipation. But a greater danger than non-ratification or withdrawal 
is the imposition beforehand by the Senate of -reservations and inter- 
pretations which would weaken the whole Charter. This danger 
raised its head during the second day’s hearing in the Committee, 
when Senator Millikin, a Republican of Colorado, suggested _ that 
the consent of Congress should be required before United States 
forces could be used by the Security Council. A position in which 
the American representative on the Council might support the use 
of force by others, but withhold the use of American forces, would 
inspire little sense of either responsibility or security ; and Senators 
Connally and Vandenberg rightly pointed out that it would violate 
the whole spirit and intent of the Charter. So, too, the proposed 
interpretation of the scope allowed in the Charter for regional security 
rrangements would mean extensive reservation; for the widest 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine and the subsequent Pan-American 
pacts is that any intervention from outside, even in the form of 
propaganda, can be labelled “aggression,” and so justify regional 
action. The Charter’s effectiveness hinges so much on the full and 
equal participation of the “ Big Five” that any further restriction of 
their duties is an impediment to security. 


Hindu and Moslem 


If anyone ever doubted that the real problem in India is the 
problem of agreement between Indians themselves, not between India 
and the British Government, the course of the present conversations 
at Simla should dispel the doubt finally. It is too soon to write 
pessimistically about the prospects, particularly as the early stages 
of the negotiations have gone well, but it is clear that the crisis 
has been reached with the reported refusal of the Moslem League 
10 submit a panel of names for seats on the Viceroy’s Council because 
no assurance is given that no Moslem will be appointed except on 
the nomination of the League itself.. The two other quarters in 
which Moslems might be nominated are the Punjab Union (i.e., 
Moslem, Hindu and Sikh) Government, and—more important—the 
Indian National Congress, which, though overwhelmingly Hindu in 
membership, does include a small number of Moslems, among them 
its present President, Maulana Azad. The Viceroy, of course, in 
finally selecting his Council from among the names submitted, can 
confine his choice of Moslems to Moslem League nominees or not 
as he chooses, but to give any assurance on that point would in the 
one case alienate Congress and in the other the Moslem League. The 
agreed settlement, therefore, of which there seemed at one time 
good hopes, seems at the moment unattainable. That, however, does 
not necessarily mean breakdown. The Moslem League may realise 
in time how completely it is playing into the hands of Congress by 
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its refusal. And the Viceroy may sul] succeed in nominating on his 
own account a Council that will command general support. Mr. 
Gandhi appears to be working for a settlement, but Mr. Jinnah at 
present blocks the road. 


More Housing Problems 


The housing problem is perpetually presenting new aspects, the 
complexity of the problem as a whole being so demonstrated as to 
put in their right proportions the claims of each political party that 
it and it alone is capable of finding a solution and applying it. 
Statistics published by the Ministry of Labour on Wednesday regard- 
ing the availability of man-power for civilian industry generally in 
the next six months are depressing in the extreme, for it appears 
that the maximum net increase anticipated in that period is 750,000 
men and 75,000 women. That, it may be observed, is insufficient 
to meet the needs of the building industry alone. The figures abun- 
dantly confirm the statement frequently made by Ministers that the 
obstacle to rapid house-building is not land (of which there is plenty 
at the disposal of local authorities), but labour. The question is 
whether larger and more rapid releases from the Army cannot be 
made possible, in spite of the war with Japan and the size of the 
armies of occupation in Europe. Meanwhile, there is the spectacle 
of inhabitable houses standing untenanted in numbers of towns in 
Great Britain—a situation brought dramatically to the notice of the 
public by the action of a handful of persons in certain South Coast 
towns who, styling themselves Vigilantes, have seized empty houses 
and installed homeless families in them. This is obviously a most 
undesirable, even though an intelligible, development, which must 
not go further, for it is a first step on a road that leads to Fascism. 
But the movement will only go no further if local authorities use to 
the utmost all the powers of requisition they possess, and if the powers 
are not sufficient, get them extended as one of the first acts of the 
new Parliament. It is suggested that speculators are holding many 
houses for higher prices, and the Law Society has declared there is 
no way of controlling the sale-price of existing houses. There should 
be a quite equitable way. Every house has a rateable value, standing 
roughly in some recognised relation to the capital value. A _per- 
mitted percentage of increase on that could well be fixed. It is 
absurd io say that the price of cabbages can be controlled and the 
price of houses not. 


Rival Consumers 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s comments on the problems, present and 
prospective, of the country’s trade always deserve attention, and 
none more than those he voiced at a luncheon of the Metropolitan 
Mayors’ Association in Lonion on Monday. What they amounted 
to was a sentence of blood, sweat and tears, or the equivalent, for 
the home consumer. The world, the President of the Board of 
Trade pointed out, is short of everything To take one concrete 
and conspicuous example, it is disastrously short of textiles. That 
means that, in addition to the insistent home demand for textiles, 
there will be an immense foreign demand. British manufacturers 
and merchants may well take the view that trade begins at home, 
where supply is simpler and payment surer. If that view prevails, 
and foreign demand is deliberately subordinated to home, the loss 
of a great part of the export trade on which the whole of the country’s 
future depends is certain, for nations which apply to us for goods 
in vain will not go on applying for ever ; we are not the only possible 
suppliers. The conclusion is clear. The home consumer must be 
severely rationed for a period that may be painfully long, and he 
must cheerfully make the best of it in the knowledge that if we do 
not export what we should like to keep here we shall be unable 
to import commodities that we need even more. Export will be 
difficult enough in any case, for some of the nations that need British 
goods most are least capable of paying for them. The first step 
towards surmounting that difficulty will be the creation of a sound 
exchange system. It is fortunate, therefore, that the adoption of the 
Bretton Woods proposals by the United States Senate seems increas- 
ingly probable. That will give a lead which no nation can decline 
to follow. 
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NATION AND PARTY > ; 


F not many of the leading personalities in the recent election 

campaign can it be said with any veracity “This was 
their finest hour.” Not many would go so far as to say it 
of themselves. It has been a campaign of which, by every 
evidence, the country is ashamed, Not that the electors 
as a whole have need to reproach themselves. There has been 
a certain amount of apathy, which some candidates thought 
it necessary to counter by indefensible extravagances of language, 
but where interest was aroused it was, apart from a relatively 
few cases of rowdyism, sober and intelligent. The questions 
put were in the main sensible and genuine, and the answers 
elicited got serious consideration. To allocate responsibility, 
though it would not be difficult, is purposeless now that the thing 
is over. It is enough to say that the campaign was damned by an 
unhappy start, from which it never showed a sign of recovering. 
The descent from the great days of unity and co-operation and 
common purpose to the provocative asperities of the platform was 
calamitous. Unfortunately the descent to Avernus is easy; to 
retread the path and regain the upper air—hic labor, hoc opus est. 
Toil and effort it may call for and will, but unless the effort is 
made and success achieved this country will sink lamentably and 
deservedly in the estimation of the world and in its own. It is 
well on the whele that an interval for reflection on that should 
precede the declaration of the results, and it has the added advan- 
tage that, with the issue completely uncertain, appeals to the new 
Government and the new Opposition, however they may respec- 
tively be constituted, can be pointed without being personal. 

The first appeal to be made to all parties and all individual 
politicians is that they should remember perpetually that the 
honour as well as the welfare of this realm is in their charge. 
Soon now congregations throughout the land will be offering 
prayers for the High Court of Parliament and its members, “ that 
all things may be so ordered and settled by their endeavours, upon 
the best and surest foundations, that peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and piety, may be established among us for 
all generations.” If that can be, the Parliament at Westminster 
will remain what it long has been, the pattern for the legislatures 
of the world, But if it is to happen, or anything like it, the spirit 
manifested on the hustings in the past few weeks must be exorcised 
utterly. To some extent no doubt it will be. When the tumult 
and the shouting dies many of the wild and whirling and foolish 
words will be forgotten. But bitter and malignant and unjust 
words linger dangerously in memory. Differences in method tend 
to obscure disastrously an essential unity of aim. Exaltation of 
party and a party programme is carried to lengths completely 
irreconcilable with the national interest. It is impossible that the 
tasks confronting the nation today should be so approached. Those 
tasks are as formidable, and the dangers to be faced are in their 
way as grave, as while German armies were still menacing Europe 
with subjection. It is as true today as it was then that we can 
either unite and stand or divide and fall. Deep will be the guilt of 
those who decree the latter course. 

The difference between what the election was and what it might 
have been merits some study. The case for an early election was 
clear, though there was room for legitimate difference about the 
date. The House of Commons needed renewing. The old House 
had deserved well of the country. It had preserved its liberty of 
discussion and defended the liberties of the people through the 
darkest days as well as the most hopeful. It had maintained its 
Sittings, at manifest personal risk to its members, in the heart 
of the blasted capital. The Prime Minister, it must be said in 
justice, proving himself what he always has been, a House of 
Commons man to the core, so ordered his labours (as Mr. Lloyd 


George in the last war did not) as to keep in perpetual touch 
with the discussions of the House, and show himself at once its 
leader and its servant But the old House had discharged its 
commission. It was elected on issues long since dead. It needed 
a renewal of its mandate as well as its personnel. Above all it 
needed the imprimatur of millions of young electors who had 
ever cast a vote before. All that might have been achieved in 
an election campaign falling short in no way of the standards set 
by the Parliament just dissolved. It could have been fought on 
party lines, but with little infusion of party acrimony. There 
could be no profound divergences about programmes, for the still 
unexecuted programme framed by the Ministers of all parties in 
the outgoing Government had necessarily the backing of those 
Ministers themselves and their respective supporters. But there 
might have been reasonable cnd constructive emulation in cham- 
pioning that programme. New members would in any case have 
been returned to carry it out; the balance of parties would cer- 
tainly have been considerably changed ; and on the basis of the 
electors’ decision a new National Government, perhaps under a 
Conservative, perhaps under a Labour, Prime Minister, might have 
taken up the unfinished task, animated by the same unity and 
resolve and with party antagonisms still temporarily suspended. 

Is that impossible? Is it now too late? Has irremediable harm 
been done? Must the party polemics of the platform be carried 
unabated into the new House of Commons and established there 
as the rule of life? As to that one thing is certain—if it does 
happen it will be in plain defiance of the desire of the country. 
The silent serious voters who went in millions to the polling 
booths last week expect, and deserve, something better than most 
of the politicians and most of the papers offered. They voted on 
party lines because in most cases there was no alternative. They 
wanted the party they voted for to win, because for one reason or 
another they preferred its leaders or its general outlook to the 
others’. But that they voted for an immediate reversion to party 
government there is no sign whatever, nor is there reason to believe 
that hostility anywhere to the prospect of a new National Govern- 
ment would be worth considering. The average voter asks, as he 
may and should ask, that at this crisis his leaders should serve 
their country first and not their party. They cannot do that 
through party warfare ; the only way to do it is by continued co- 
operation. What was possible in August, 1944, has not become 
less possible by August, 1945, nor a whit less necessary ; for if 
the external factors that imposed unity till six weeks ago have 
changed their shape and character they still create a situation with 
which nothing less than the united strength of the nation can 
adequately cope. 

This is the moment for great decisions. In just a fortnight the 
result of the election will be known. Predictions vary, but they 
agree in one thing, that the party majority on either side will be 
narrow. That means, if ordinary party warfare is to prevail, that 
the Opposition, whichever its colour, will feel the possibility of 
turning the Government out perpetually in its grasp, and shape 
its tactics accordingly. The result can only be lamentable in- 
stability, and another. General Election in no distant future, If 
nothing but doriestic, problems had to be faced that would be a 
serious prospect enough, for ceaseless conflict over the execution 
of the programme already drafted—housing, education, national 
security, a national health service, full employment—will magnify 
every difficulty and delay or frustrate every sound solution. But 
even more important than those dominating problems is the 
position of this country in the world, It is not merely Europe that 
we are called on to save by our example. Our power and prestige 
matters to hundreds of millions of men and women outside our 
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borders, There is the war with Japan to carry through. There is an 
export trade vital’to the nation’s standard of living to build up. 
There are the United Nations Charter and the Bretton Woods 
agreement to implement. There is a continent to be fed and a 
nation of seventy millions to be policed and administered in concert 
with our Allies. There are problems in our relationships with 
individual nations whose solution will be incomparably more, diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, if the nations concerned believe they can 
trim their sails for the favour of an embittered Opposition in 
the House of Commons. It is true that the Opposition, Labour 
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or Conservative, may not be embittered—that it may resist the 
temptation to make party capital, particularly in the field of foreign 
affairs, at the expense of the Government. But that is a good 
deal to count on. A decision by all three parties, before the result 
of the election is known, that in spite of any declaration to the 
contrary, they would coalesce for one more spell for the country’s 
salvation would be immensely better. There would, as Lord 
Wavell said to the Indian parties, be something—perhaps much— 
to forgive and forget on all sides. All parties forgot and forgave 
in 1940. Must they be incapable of it in 1945? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a sobering thought that the newspapers which have told in the 

last week of the fruitless search for survivors from the Liberator 
in which Sir William Malkin and other officials were returning from 
America, and of the disappearance in Burma of a machine with 
Mr. Eden’s elder son among its crew, should have told also of the 
flight of the King and Queen to the Isle of Man and of the Prime 
Minister to Bordeaux. It may be possible to prove by statistics 
that flying is relatively safe—though by comparison with British 
railways or liners it is relatively very unsafe—but that a very con- 
siderable element of danger still exists is shown by the lengthening 
list of public men, military and civilian, who have lost their lives 
in the air in the past year. Mr. Eden will command deep and 
universal sympathy in the double blow he has sustained at a moment 
when his own health is below normal, for but for the greater bereave- 
ment the loss of so able, so experienced and so charming an adviser 
as Sir William Malkin would have been matter for great grief in 
itself. It is a tragic irony that a man so regular in his quiet habits 
as Malkin,—legal work at the Foreign Office, a walk across the 
Park to lunch at the Athenaeum, back in the evening to a peaceful 
home and garden at Gerrards Cross,—should meet so incongruous 
and untimely a death. He and I were of the same year at Cambridge, 
though of different colleges ; we used to play undistinguished hockey 
on a field at Grantchester which a heterogeneous club of indifferent 
players rented, and it has been a peculiar satisfaction to keep in 
loose touch with him ever since, for there was in him a blend of quiet 
competence, quiet cheerfulness and warm friendliness which made 
his companionship something to prize highly. 

. * * . 

News that reaches me privately from Berlin confirms in all 
essentials most of what the newspaper correspondents are saying 
about non-fraternisation—and various other questions. The mis- 
understandings about the movement of British troops into areas of 
the capital previously occupied by Russians were not trivial; the 
Russians, it appears, carried away with them all the beds from the 
quarters awaiting the British troops, and left the place in a state 
that cannot be decorously described. However, the best is being 
made of an unpleasant business. The crux of non-fraternisation 
is the recourse of British soldiers to German women, who are in- 
fecting the B.L.A. with venereal disease on an alarming scale. 
Language, of course, is no difficulty. A display of ten fingers— 
meaning 10 p.m.—is a recognised assignation sign, and the places 
of meeting (in the open air) are well understood. How the relaxa- 
tion of the non-fraternisation rule is going to improve this serious 
situation is not clear. Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 

* 7 . 7 

I have been invited to voice the distress many readers of that 
great paper, the Manchester Guardian, appear to feel at the departure 
its Election leaders—in particular the virulence of the attacks on 
the Prime Minister—have marked from the high traditions it has 
inherited. It is no part of my business to do that, but I do feel im- 
pelled to comment on what looks like a flagrant misinterpretation of 
some famous words of Mr. Churchill’s. 

“Mr. Churchill,” wrote the Guardian last Saturday, “has given 
the world phrases that will live, but one of his most-quoted passages 
will look wildly untrue in histary. ‘What we have we hold. he 


said at a moment when the eyes of the world were on Britain. Could 
anything be farther from the truth? For the last twenty-five years 


the British people has been liquidating the most famous of its | 


possessions.” 
Now this is sheer perversity. At the Mansion House in 1942 the 
Prime Minister, just after the landing in North Africa, made it 
crystal clear that we desired no territorial expansion there or any- 
where ; we coveted not a square yard of any other nation’s territory ; 
on the other hand, we had no intention of transferring any of our 
own to other hands. 

“We mean,” he said, “to hold our own. I have not become the 
King’s First Minister in order to preside over the liquidetion of the 
British Empire.” 

The meaning, in the context, or even without the context, is unmis- 
takable. There is not a particle of justification for the suggestion 
that Mr. Churchill was opposing the ‘evolution of colonies to seif- 
government, and even independence, nor is it possible to conceive 
how any reasonable person reading the speech could suppose he was, 
Did Great Britain “liquidate ” South Africa when it conferred self- 
government on the conquered provinces? 


. * * * 


I have not, for various reasons, pleaded the cause of any individual 
political candidate in this column. If I mention one now, it is not 
for the purpose of either helping or hindering ; that, since all the 
voting is over (except in two constituencies), is no longer possible. 
The candidate in question is Mr. A. P. Herbert, late Senior Burgess 
for the University of Oxford. Mr. Herbert’s election address is as 
lively—and as full of common sense—as its authorship would suggest. 
It is double, or more than double, the length of most addresses, but 
none the worse for that. Mr. Herbert has no belief in finessing. I 
like particularly one paragraph: 

“TI do not think recrimination about the pre-war years is profitable 
or seemly. I have small respect for those young patriots ‘reserved’ 
or unfit (it is sad how many who wanted to ‘fight’ in 1938 (or 
earlier) turned out to be C.3 in 1939), whose chosen war work was 
to write remunerative works of abuse under false names against 
statesmen either dead or bound to silence by the party truce. The 
Tories can look after themselves, but I am concerned for fair play 
and the decencies of public life ; and, since this stuff is flying about 
again, perhaps an Independent should say an impartial word.” 


There follow some very vigorous impartial words. 
* * * * 

I think I have referred to the watch situation before. I refer 
to it now with added emphasis. I happen to be the possessor of 
three watches of «liffering quality, calibre, age and temperament; 
but all alike in this, that they have completely broken down and are 
all in the hands of the repairers, whose minimum period for salvage 
seems to be three months. Now it is extremely inconvenient to go 
about the world clutching other people’s wrists to see the time, and 
the action is apt to be misunderstood, but it is better than not 
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getting the time at all. The situation is temporarily relieved because, | 


by parting with good money which I could ill spare, I have just 
secured a watch of the rough-and-ready order which has so far kept 
going for six hours. My personal troubles, of course, must be borne 
in silence, but multiplied by some millions they amount to something 
formidable. British watchmakers, I understand, have practically no 
men and are short of essential parts. Cannot the Board of Trade, 
in this extremity, issue licences for the impori of a few thousand 
or hundred thousand watches from Switzerland? I presume that in 
that home of watches watches still exist. JANUS. 
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FRANCO-BRITISH CRISIS 


By D. W. BROGAN 


EFORE I went to Paris, a fortnight ago, I should have been 

startied and incredulous had I seen an article with a title 
like that I have chosen. There was and is the Levant crisis ; there 
are other points of difference and of friction ; but a Franco-British 
crisis—surely there is and can be no question of that? A few days 
in Paris, alas, convinced me that there is a danger of that, and 
of a crisis of a type that is the most serious of all, a crisis in the 
relations of mutual confidence between the two peoples, a crisis, 
in the long run, more serious than a crisis between two Governments. 
For from all quarters, British and French, unofficial and official, all 
political sections, most classes, came mournful testimony to the 
harm done to British prestige in France by the events of the past 
six weeks and, still more, by the tone of the British Government, and 
in most cases of the British Press and spokesmen. 

Indeed, the loss to British prestige is phe least of it. What has 
been lost, or is being more and mote lost, is something much more 
valuable,—that admiration, that trust, that affection, with which the 
British people as a body politic had come to be regarded in France 
by the mass of the French people. That, until very recently, Anglo- 
French friendship had a far more widespread and deeply rooted basis 
in the sentiments of the French people than ever before was a most 
welcome fact, which all those whose judgement I had reason to trust 
confirmed. That some of that affection has evaporated, and more is 
evaporating, was also the subject of unanimous testimony. And while 
there are many connected reasons for that loss of trust, there is one 
basic one, the belief that English egoism, English smugness, are at 
work to create a situation in which, with all the good moral reasons 
in the world, England will replace France in the Levant, making, as 
is the English habit, the best of both worlds, and reluctantly accept- 
ing a highly profitable situation thrust on her by the very nature of 
things. 

It was a Frenchman who ironically quoted Seeley to me: “The 
Empire is still being made in a fit of absence of mind.” No French- 
man, that is to say, believes for a moment that the result of this 
crisis will be a totally independent Syria or Lebanon, with com- 
plete control over oil, the pipe-line, the air-fields, the strategic assets 
of this centre of the world’s debate. The French do not believe for a 
moment that, unlike Iraq and Egypt, Syria and the Lebanon will 
turn out not to have any special relations with any European Power ; 
they simply think that the Power will be England, not France. 
And when they are told by a leading English newspaper that the 
sooner both England and France forget the Levant question the 
better, they wonder how long the English amnesia will last, and they 
hear the old familiar voice of Mr. Podsnap: “He never could make 
out why everybody was not quite satisfied, and he felt conscious that 
he set a brilliant social example in being particularly well satisfied 
with most things, and, above all cther things, with himself.” 

There was a time when the only equivalent in the world to English 
self-satisfaction was French self-satisfaction, but those days are gone, 
possibly for ever. The French are very far from being self-satisfied 
today, and some of the odder and more deplorable aspects of French 
policy arise from a desperate need of reassurance, reassurance that 
Laval et Cie were not right, that France has still a role to play 
worthy of her past. The Roman indifference to outside opinion and 
power (the phrase was given me by a Frenchman) which the British 
people displayed throughout the war evoked the highest admira- 
tion in the French, and in many of them a spirit of emulation. But 
today that indifference seems to them to have taken on a flavour of 
self-satisfaction that is less admirable ; like the satrap in Zadig, the 
English people or, at any rate, many of its spokesmen, hear daily— 
and so far with no satiety: 

“Que son mérite est extréme! 
Que de grace! que de grandeur! . 
Combien monseigneur doit étre content de lui-méme! ” 
They feel that at a moment when France is desperately struggling 
back to dignity and stability, with improvised measures and an un- 
certain faith, the English are turning back on themselves, are settling 
debatable questions as quickly as possible, are showing some of 


the symptoms of 1919. If we are haunted in our plans for co- 
operation with America by the memory of her withdrawal, the French 
are haunted by the memory of our withdrawal. When they hear of 
the good impression made by German neatness, discipline, “ smart- 
ness,” when they hear instances of “niggers begin at Calais” atti- 
tudes, they wonder. In the sixteenth century, Sir Philip Sidney 
could write of “that sweet enemy France.” Perhaps the mistake 
was in becoming a friend, or a poor relation? | 

This sense of being snubbed, being thrust on one side. being 
treated as merely “ tiresome,” is especially strong in that important 
section of French life which fought for four years, often at frightful 
personal risk, the Vichy and German propaganda that played on all 
the old anti-English themes with persistent skill. It was not a mere 
matter of propaganda, even of propaganda at great risk. It was the 
creation of an ambiance in which R.A.F. pilots could be rescued and 
hidden in the very heart of Paris, in which the terrible losses suffered 
by our air-raids were endured, not stoically but almost with welcome. 
(French deaths in air-raids, almost all from Allied air-raids, are not 
much fewer than ours.) ‘The men and women who did this work are 
now mournful. They encounter every day that large number of 
Frenchmen who in 1940-1944 had too little faith and can accuse 
them, now, of having had too much. They know that an estrange- 
ment between Britain and France is not at all distasteful to the best 
organised party in France, the Communists. 

“ But this is mere sentiment.” Well, what if it is? Wars are fought 
and won by sentiment. France has had one most unsentimental 
statesman in modern times, Pierre Laval. Jt was French sentiment, 
pride, romanticism, what you will, that prevented Laval from most 
reasonably and in a businesslike fashion promoting France over 
Italy’s head to the role of Germany’s junior partner. General de 
Gaulle has been criticised for insisting in the Assembly on the 
courageous character of French intervention in 1939. It was coura- 
geous ; so was the English action. - But was it wise? “Les absents 
ont toujours tort.” Since 1940, France has been absent at the 
highest level of discussion. Maybe she is absent now because she 
was present too soon. We all know the story of the man rejected by 
the military authorities as “a premature anti-fascist.” Had France 
been prudent, not moved by past traditions of grandeur, not a little 
too confident in her intrinsic strength, she would have played the 
Italian role in 1939. “ But that would have been unworthy of a Great 
Power.” Well, is France only to behave like a Great Power when 
it suits us? If the Government of General de Gaulle is now (as I 
think it is) too insistent on formal proofs of greatness, it is the defect 
of a national virtue for which we and the world have much more 
reason to be grateful than annoyed. 

But what has this to do with the merits of the situation in the 
Levant States? Not much, if the problem is simply one of local 
issues, locally mishandled. But the French who opposed Vichy, who 
fought Dentz, think that we, innocently or otherwise, failed to allow 
for the necessary threat to their position that was constituted by 
our mere presence in Syria. As an Imperial Power ourselves, we 
should have had more understanding of the role of prestige, their 
prestige. Syria was, in any case, the Achilles’ heel of the French 
imperial system ; our (and the Gaullist) intervention was a golden 
opportunity for the local Arab leaders to play off the stronger against 
the weaker. It is not a mere question of “agents,” though why 
we should complain of French suspicions of agents, when we consider 
how carefully fostered the Lawrence legend has been, is a little hard 
to see; even the blazing anonymity of Aircraftsman Shaw was a 
natural source of harmful legend. And the French know that their 
suspicions of a more or less conscious consolidation of the British 
position in the Near East against all comers, above all against Russia, 
are widely shared by the American Press, by American observers, and 
by American officials. They know that President Roosevelt’s repre- 
sentative in Delhi was as vigorous a critic of our policy in India as 
General Spears was of French policy in Syria. When they are asked 
why they wish to defy the will of the independent Levant peoples, 
why they are not grateful to the Arabs for their services to the Allied 
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cause, they look at Cyprus, they reflect on what we all owe to the 
Greeks—and they wonder. 

There may be, and probably is, no good way out of this local 
dilemma now. Not much’ of the damage done can be undone, but 
there is a lot of damage yet to be done or avoided. And one form 
of damage results from genuine, honest, moral indignation at a sug- 
gestion that any British Government could ever act from anything 
but the most naively disinterested motives. The French would rather 
have us rude than smug. So would other people. It was not a 
Frenchman, but Mark Twain, who said it was untrue that the 
English were not mentioned in the Bible. They were mentioned, once: 
“And the meek shall inherit the earth.” Like Labouchére on Mr. 
Gladstone, the French mind less our having all the trumps up our 
sleeve than our pretending, perhaps really thinking, that God put 
them there. 


U.N.C.I.0. POSTSCRIPT 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


T is a pity, inevitable though it may have been, that events at 

home have in the past fortnight so completely distracted attention 
from events abroad that a good deal that deserves notice has escaped 
mention. That is true, particularly, of the closing stages of the San 
Francisco Conference. I hope that a few notes on that phase by an 
observer who was present throughout may still be relevant. 

The day I left San Francisco my taxi-driver, turning round and 
steering precariously with his left hand down a street as steep as 
the roof of a house, said: “Well, say, are you folks at the Con- 
ference going to make it so’s there won’t be any more wars or not? ” 
And at the newspaper stand in the hotel lobby, the middle-aged lady 
behind the counter said the same thing. “ You leaving?” she said, 
“ Well, what do you think of it now? Are we any nearer to stopping 
wars, or has it all been just talk?” I thought of the taxi-driver 
and the woman in the hotel lobby a couple of days later in New 
York, when I was chief guest at a lunch of radio commentators. After 
I had finished talking one of them leaned forward and asked the 
question one is constantly hearing in America, although it rarely 
appears in print or on the air. “Yes, what you say about agree- 
ment on this and that is all right, but what about Russia? What 
does she really mean? Do you expect a war with Russia, and 
if so, when? ” 

Later that day I spent a couple of hours with a well-known news- 
paper writer and lecturer and mentioned this question to him. The 
radio commentator had been on the Right in politics, my friend of 
that afternoon was on the Left. He said, “Wherever you go in 
America you'll find people already talking about the next war. Some 
of them want it soon, while we are still in trim. Some of them hate 
the idea of it. But a great number think it’s coming. As for San 
Francisco, that’s simply convinced them that talk of co-operation in 
matters that really count is just silly at this stage.” 

Looking back now on the San Francisco Conference, I mention 
these conversations for two reasons. First, because it is important 
to remember that although the San Francisco Conference was 
simply a conference to consider international machinery and 
had an agenda embracing legal, economic and social machinery as 
well as military security, the vast majority of ordinary people in 
America—and I should imagine from my talks since getting back, 
in Britain, too—were interested in it only as a “ Peace Conference.” 
They judge it as that. Second, because it seems to me important 
to discuss quite openly the very widespread talk that is going cn in 
America about a future war with Russia. This talk seemed to me— 
and American friends confirmed this view—to increase considerably 
during the Conference. It is not informed talk, it is not heard in 
official circles, although it is in some Service circles, but it crops up 
all over the place and among people of very widely divergent political 
views, a far wider group certainly than what might be described 
as the “ professional anti-Russian set.” It appears to be based on 
the fear that Russia is thinking in terms of European, and ultimately 
world, domination. It was reinforced by the popular interpretation 
of various manifestations of Russian policy during the Conference, 
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although in fact Russian policy was in many ways more co-operative 
than might have been anticipated. 

And now to turn to the Conference itself. How far did it justify 
either the hopes or anxieties I have mentioned? I came away with 
the conviction that the Conference, despite its many near break- 
downs, was a success within very clearly definable limitations which 
should be recognised. It has ngt, as the taxi-man and the woman 
in the hotel lobby thought it ought to have done, made a major war 
impossible. But then it never had any hope of doing that. Big 
Power conflicts of interest that carry within them the potentiality 
of world war were beyond the scope of this conference. It is, 
unfortunately, idle to think at this stage of any international 
machinery automatically capable of solving them. There is nothing 
in the Charter of the United Nations organisation that will do that. 
That has to be accomplished by other means ; by the development 
of understanding and co-operation between the Great Powers them- 
selves as a result of their own policies and actions, the methods they 
employ or do not employ in the spheres of influence they build (are 
already building) for themselves and the extent to which the 
suspicion which exists among them can be dissipated over a period 
of time. In this latter work the United Nations organisation may 
have a part to play, if oniy by bringing together in discussion on a 
great range of matters national representatives who may as a cCoOnse- 
quence acquire increased knowledge and understanding of each other. 
I think something in that direction was accomplished at San 
Francisco. 

What the United Nations should be able to do on the security side 
is to prevent, or deal with, minor acts of aggression which otherwise 
might have large consequences—always remembering that in a world 
in which sma!l Powers are apt to shelter under the umbrella of one 
or other of the larger Powers, the “hidden veto” of one of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council may operate to prevent 
quick and effective common action even in such a case. Neverthe- 
less, it has now—after considerable difficulty and much suspicion on 
the part of Russia, which feared perhaps that the Security Council 
might wish to intervene between her and her own constituent 
republics—been agreed that disputes of this kind can be fully dis- 
cussed, and that the veto shall not operate to prevent discussion. 
That is important. The success or otherwise of this new organisation 
is going to depend very largely, not only in the security field but 
also in the economic field, upon the open discussion of problems 
and the effect of that discussion upon world public opinion. 
Finally, the Conference has set up a military staff committee, which 
should prove capable of preserving, and in some directions extending, 
for the purposes of peace the same kind of joint consultation which 
proved so effective in war. 

On the economic side, although that has not been so 
publicised, it seems possible, moreover, that machinery may have 
been established which, while it provides no kind of international 
control over national economic policies,—for any such control was 
regarded as too serious a challenge to economic sovereignty to con- 
template,—may yet by the method of investigation, report and re- 
commendation achieve substantial results. It may well indeed be 
the case that for some time the best fruits of this Conference will be 
in the economic field.. 

What about Russian policy? That Russia is still deeply suspicious, 
and sometimes with reason, ot the policies and ambitions of 
America and Britain was made abundantly clear again and again 
during the San Francisco talks. But for the belief tha 
Russia has any such aggressive intentions as excite the anxieties of 
sO many people in America, or that her foreign policy has such a 
guiding motive, there was in my judgement no evidence at all. On 
the contrary, in the long discussions that took place on issue after 
issue two things seemed to emerge. One was that Russia was 
extremely anxious to bring an international organisation into being 
and to work with it even to the extent of compromising on issues 
upon which she had at first taken an uncompromising stand. The 
other was that Russia’s anxieties are defensive. She is prepared to 
work with a world organisation ; she is not yet prepared to put all 
her trust in it. She cannot be blameai for that. She will co-operate— 
loyally and well, I believe on the evidence of San Francisco—in an 
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international security organisation, but she intends at the same time 
to keep her own powder dry and her own security system in trim. 
In that she is not so very different from the other Great Powers— 
only, perhaps, sometimes a little blunter in making her meaning 
clear. 

Finally, and of great importance, the Conference made clear the 
close identity of interest between Britain and America on most major 
issues, though that did not prevent a sharp divergence of view on 
some matters of secondary importance. It also demonstrated, and 
I think very usefully demonstrated, the independent spirit of the 
British Dominions, and their vigour in a role which they are admirably 
qualified to fill, that of friendly critics of some aspects of British 
policy and determined promoters of necessary change. 


BICHAT PATIENTS 


By PAUL-EMILE SEIDMAN, M.D. (Paris) 

FTER the war of 1918 I had heard, like others, of the German 
A atrocities. I had listened to these stories and reports with a 
certain amount of scepticism. At the most, I felt that these 
atrocities were the work of isolated brutes. In May, 1944, I was 
living in Limousin. I saw there the activities ot the Wehrmacht 
and the Gestapo—the terror in the countryside. Oradour-sur-Glane 
is an example, but there have been meny Oradours in France, as 
well as all over Europe. And now in May, 1945, I am working 
as a doctor in a hospital for the victims of the Nazis. It was at 
the beginning of April that we heard that the Bichat Hospital had 
been requisitioned for ex-prisoners and sick deportees, staff, nurses 
and doctors. We were all overjoyed to welcome and help them before 
sending them on to their own people. We did welcome them 
and we did- help them. 

But after a few days the scene changed at the hospital. On the 
notice boards the letter P, for prisoners-of-war, was replaced by the 
letter D, for deportees. The first concentration camps had been 
liberated. Certain names which we shall never forget became 
familiar to us—Ohrdurf, Nordhausen, Dora, Ravensbriick, Belsen, 
Buchenwald. In a few days our beds were occupied by skeletons, 
as many as were fit to travel by train or by air. Their first stories 
gave us a pretty good idea of the lot of the millions of others left 
behind in the infirmaries and camp hospitals, and of the millions 
of the dead. There is no need to be a doctor in order to distinguish 
between prisoners and deportees in a hospital ward. My description 
might be that of any visitor. They all seem to be of the same age, 
whether they are twenty or sixty. Their heads appear tiny—nothing 
but a fragile skull in which the eyes seem to occupy the whole 
face. There are bald spots on their heads; you take a strand of 
hair, you barely pull it, it remains between your fingers like the 
coat of an old diseased animal. Their complexions are sallow and 
the skin on their bodies is uniformly scaly, usually flabby and 
oedematous. They are covered with bug-bites and scratches ; some- 
times we find the traces of handcuffs and ropes, always the marks 
of blows. Their limbs, except for those suffering from oedema, 
are wasted—no fat and no muscles, only the bones covered by this 
dirty-coloured flesh whose articulations seem by contrast enormous. 
On the left forearm of both men and women one often finds tattooed 
in blue their prisoner's identification numbers. These in general 
are those who passed through Auschwitz, by a mere chance escaping 
the gas chambers and crematoria. When they arrive at the hospital 
they invariably have a temperature of 100-106, with gastric disturb- 
ances and complete anorexia. 

From the psychological point of view, I have seen three types 
of patient. More often than not they are dull end sluggish, hardly 
speaking, and then only very softly. It is as if, after having been 
drowned and saved, they are in the process of regaining conscious- 
ness. They have lived so long with death and so close to it that 
they have passed into a kind of twilight state. Others, still too 
mentally bludgeoned, bury their faces in their pillows when you 
speak to them and sob without answering. And lastly there are a 
few who are voluble, excited by their recent liberation, breathlessly 
ridding themselves of their nightmares. Tales of blows, starvation, 
of dead comrades come pouring out in mad chaos. But there are 
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few of these. What struck us all was the restraint of these patients, 
We expected to find them bitter and revengeful, exhibiting their 
moral and physical wounds ; but instead we found them silent and 
withdrawn. Their faces light up with a timid smile if you show 
them a single sign of affection or shake them by the hand. 

What will be the fate of these people? Who can say? At the 
same time one wonders what will be their psychological reaction 
when they return once more into ordinary social life. One thing is 
certain: those who survived these German camps, who were not 
put to death by blows, by fire, by steel or hanging, present an 
astonishing example of the theory of natural selection. I think 
for my part, and those who work with me also believe, that these 
shadows whom we are endeavouring to bring back to life represent 
the most extraordinary examples of human resistance. When the 
patients have been in the hospital for a few days and are getting 
used to us, we question them, in fact every morning, and we atc 
thunderstruck. We are pretty well inured to painful confessions, 
but these Jeave us speechless ; occasionally one finds a nurse crying 
at a story of so much suffering, and the young students exchange 
furtive looks and quickly turn away; work is suspended. These 
people are. generally speaking, common folk—clerks, labourers, 
peasants, saleswomen. I wish you could hear their stories instead 
of reading this brief-report. You would be struck by the moderation 
of their speech, by their authentic and objective tone. They are 
utterly unconscious of their greatness. Their tales evoke the hidden 
parachutists, the escaped prisoners, the underground posts for the 
passing-on of news, those who refused to work for the enemy, the 
makers of fake identification papers and the rescued Jewish children. 
I have the impression that here in my wards are the People them- 
selves, who by instinct strove for Liberty, for everything which 
seemed to them just and right. 

All the stories point to one conclusion. Here are witnesses 
returned from all parts of Germany—from Mannheim, from 
Auschwitz, from Bremen and Dachau. They do not know each 
other ; but the core of their stories is the same. In each camp it 
was only the form wf sadism which varied. It sprang from the 
particular imagination of the local gang in charge. In every camp 
a minimum twelve-hour day of forced labour, supervised by 
common criminals, themselves guarded by S.S. men. In every camp 
work accompanied by truncheon-blows and kicks, beltings and 
systematic floggings. In every camp shameful promiscuity, over- 
crowding in vermin-ridden barracks and the cold of the German 
winter paralysing their emaciated bodies, clad only in flimsy striped 
pyjamas, often in rags. 

I could not record all I am told even if I wished to. At Dora 
there was an underground factory where they made flying bombs. 
The first deportees had to hollow out the earth, then they were 
relegated to the tunnel and remained there like pit ponies without 
seeing the light of day for months. Once they were forced to 
witness the hanging of 250 Russians—a reprisal for the death of 
one S.S. guard. The deportees worked at least twelve hours a day ; 
they were given their thin broth at 11 p.m. and woken with cudgels 
at 4 in the morning. At the hospital now we say, “ He’s come from 
Dora.” Their appearance and colour are unmistakable. It is almost 
unnecessary to question them, we know their origin at sight. At 
Ravensbriick the women who were ill waited naked, sometimes 
for many hours, for the doctor’s visit in an icy passage where the 
Germans marched up and down. In a row they waited, pitilessly 
beaten with belts and buckles if a strand of hair showed under 
their head scarves or if their hands were not in line. The smoke 
from the crematoria beat down on the kitchens and completely 
obscured them. In the infirmary those who were ill were piled 
three to a pallet-bed placed on the bare earth. 

How can I choose among all these stories? Why should I tell 
the story of the man with an eye stove in with a whip-lash any 
more than that of the little Bretonne with the head-wounds? “ They 
hurried us across fields, woods and mountains to get away from 
the Americans,” she said; “two of the prisoners began to spit 
blood, and we stopped to do what we could for them, so they shot 
two Russian women who were with us and kicked me on the head.” 
Shall I recall the man with the ankle pierced by a red-hot iron 








32 
more than the one who, showing me his toes, simply said: “ They 
tore off my toe-nails,” or the one covered with dog-bites? Is it 
known that these who were saved from Buchenwald miraculously 
escaped, by a few minutes only, the battery of flame-throwers which 
was about to open on them when the Americans arrived? There 
were twenty thousand prisoners there at the time. Every one of the 
hundreds of patients whom I have already seen has a similar story 
to tell. As for Jewish deportees, I have so far only seen two alive! 

Why choose? This hospital where I work seems to me @ 
synthesis of the tortured, jumbled and scattered masses of Europe. 
Next to the Breton priest is the Capucin friar from Prague; the 
boys from St. Etienne, from Troyes and Marseilles, cheek by jowl 
with the Jugoslavs, the Greeks, the Russians, the negroes from 
French West Africa and the Dutch, to the little girls from the 
Kholkoz with their handkerchiefs over their heads. Those who have 
survived are terrified of death. It seems to them that so much 
suffering has given them the -ight to live. It would seem too unfair, 
too bitter, to disappear now. But this morning I asked a boy who 
had returned from Buchenwald, “ Well, how are we doing today? ” 
and he answered in a low voice, “I am becoming a man, but in 
fact I know that this man is going to die.” 


POLITICS IN TURKEY 


By DR. MALCOLM BURR 


FTER many centuries of absolutism, the broad mass of the 

Turkish people was more puzzled than gratified by the pro- 
clamation of the Republic on October 29th, 1923. The common 
herd would probably have been more interested in the reduction in 
the price of bread, and was indifferent to the magic of the blessed 
words liberty, republic and constitution. The men in power de- 
cided that these blessings should be doled out in small doses at 
long intervals. This process is slow, and today, twenty-two 
years later, there is still only one party in Turkey, no organised 
Opposition in the Grand National AsSembly, no liberty of the Press. 
The outward forms are adhered to, but in practice the Government 
is in the hands of an oligarchy. During the war the administration 
has been benevolently autocratic, as was inevitable with the country 
mobilised and a state of siege in Istanbul. But with the end of the 
war in Europe, a certain relaxation was felt. This has been notice- 
able in parliamentary procedure and in the Press. 

Some weeks ago the Government introduced an innovation in 
permitting the publication in the Press of tolerably complete abstracts 
of proceedings in the Assembly. This was a definite step forward, 
that led to the quickening of public interest in the debates, and 
criticism, sometimes quite bold, in the Press, seén particularly 
conspicuously in the pages of Tan, edited by Zekerya Sertel, an 
American-trained journalist. He is not afraid of making enemies, 
for he vigorously attacked many of his contemporaries, in particular 
Tasvir, accusing them of reactionary sentiment manifest in hostility 
10 the freedom of the Press. How can a journalist be opposed to the 
freedom of the Press, he asks. Bitterly does he reproach his con- 
temporaries for their failure to brandish aloft the standard of liberty 
of the Press. “Our constitution guarantees all the democratic 
rights,” he protests, “but our laws have done everything to reduce 
these rights to nothing. These laws are contrary to the constitu- 
tion.” It is a fact that the Cabinet, or any Minister, has the power 
to suspend a newspaper for an indefinite time, and, what is more 
serious, without giving account to anybody. This power is frequently 
exercised, so that leader-writers are bound to be very circumspect. 
Not once has the Grand National Assembly called for the justification 
ef any suspension. Sertel points out that the notorious Clause 50, 
the source of this autocratic power, is taken bodily from the Press 
Jaw of 1867 of the Sultans, that it is an unadulterated relic of 
Ottomanism, which is supposed to have been swept away root and 
branch. Assim Us, in Vakit, however, points out that restrictions 
on the Press are inevitable in war-time for reasons of security. 

Yem Sabah joins forces with Serte] against those journalists who 
comtend that Turkey is not yet ripe for democratic liberty, which in 
the eyes of many. is not a commodity suitable for-import, that a 
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people 80 per cent. of whom are illiterate is not ready for the 
democratic principles of the Anglo-Saxons. Yeni Sabah _ insists 
that this is a total misconception of Turkish history, and of the 
political movements that have so often been expressed in the de- 
positions of Sultans. “ With us, liberty and democracy have a long 
and painful history. The 1945 model does not come to us from 
abroad.” Siireyya Sungur, in La Turquie, raises an interesting 
point. Clause 50 of the Press Law, he points out, throws the 
responsibility upon the executive, which must take action if any 
writing appears that may disturb the political situation, especially 
in relations with foreign Powers. It thus performs the functions 
of a censorship. During the war, when feeling between the bel- 
ligerent parties struggled to express itself in propaganda on Turkish 
territory, this control was necessary. But the effect was that the 
Press Attachés of the respective countries found frequent oppor- 
tunities to lodge protests with the Directorate of the Press. This 
meant the thin end of the wedge of foreign interference in Turkish 
domestic affairs, and a sword of Damocles over the heads of all 
the newspapers. One of the fundamental points in the National 
Pact was uncompromising opposition to any form of foreign influence. 

More striking have been the debates in the Grand National 
Assembly upon the Budget. There has been very lively criticism of 
several of the Ministers. No fewer than 24 deputies put pointed 
guestions to the Minister of Public Works upon matters of detail, 
and the Ministers of Commerce and Economy came in almost 
for heckling. They were blamed for inactivity, for neglecting to 
take steps to reduce the cost of living, and to suppress the black 
market. Feridun Fikri, deputy for Bin Gél, was particularly active. 
He condemned the increase in the fiduciary circulation and the ac- 
cumulation of enormous stecks of food, much of which had. been 
allowed to rot, by the Office of the Products of the Soil, to the 
serious disadvantage of the public. Another deputy, Mazhar Miirif 
Kansu, maintained that the Budget deficit should be cleared by 
economies and not by internal loans. Ismail Sabunja, deputy for 
Girasun, talked for two hours and twenty minutes, attacking all 
departments indifferently, especially the Siimer Bank, whose liquida- 
tion is demanded by many, on account of the high prices of all 
products. It is disgraceful, he cried, that a man should have to 
pay 30-35 Ltqs., the equivalent of £4 §s., for a shirt. Ibrahim 
pressed for the exemplary punishment of all concerned, and Hikmet 
Bayur went so far as to demand the resignation of the Government. 
“If our statesmen cannot prevent robbery and speculation, it is their 
duty to make way for someone who can.” This is all very 
interesting. It clearly shows not only the widespread discontent in 
the country, but that the Turkish public is beginning to becom 
articulate. In the vigour of this criticism we may see the embryo 
of the party system. In fact, one deputy, Ali Rana Twrhan, is 
described as President of the Independent Group of the party. 

In reply, the Prime Minister, in a long speech, claimed that 
all this criticism really strengthened the Government. The Cabinet 
depended upon the Assembly, and so long as it had a majority 
of one single vote, it would retain power. But when it came to 
voting, something happened. The Budget, of course, was passed 
by a majority of 370 against 5. But Hikmet Bayur stated that he 
refused to accept this as a vote of confidence. The Premier re- 
torted by calling for a vote of confidence, which, equally, of course, 
was carried, but with a reduced majority 359 for and 7 against. 
The 7 were perfectly well aware that they had not the remotest 
chance of bringing the Government down, but as a token, their 
Opposition is very important. Also, it had immediate effect, for 
Memduh Shevket Esendal, General Secretary of the Popular Party, 
resigned, ostensibly on grounds of health. 

There will be further effects, for in Ankara there have been 
rumours for several weeks of the impending formation of a second 
party.* Yeni Sabah, on June Ist, reported that the matter was 
brewing, and that probably a Democratic Party would be formed, led 
by Tevfik Riishtii Aras, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Ambassador in London. In fact, the birth of a Democratic 
Party is now. regarded as certain, though no outward steps can be 
taken much before the general elections, which are due next spring. 





* The formation of what is called “The National Regeneration Party” | 
‘has been reported from Istanbul ‘this week. — - | 
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CANADA’S CHOICE 


By GEORGE V. FERGUSON (Editor of the Winnipeg Free Press) 
Winnipeg, June 29th. 

HE significance of the Canadian General Election last month 
goes far deeper than the mere return of the Prime Minister, 

Mr. Mackenzie King, to power. It is a demonstration of the fact 
that there is today in Canada only one political party which can 
truly claim to be a national party. The voters, civilians and service 
alike, preferred it to the alternative, none of which in their view 
held out any hope of being able to achieve an over-all majority 
in the House of Commons That party was the Liberal Party, which, 
for twenty-seven years now, has been led by Mr. King. He has 
been accused by his opponents of constantly adjusting his policies 
to the desires of Quebec, and it is true that he has always had the 
majority support of the voters in that province. But to dismiss thrs 
as mere “appeasement” is to disregard the essential facts of govern- 
ment in Canada. Policies which disregard the rooted traditions and 
immediate aspirations of one-third of the people of a country, a 
section moreove~ lingually and ethnically different from the rest of 
its fellow-citizens, are hopeless policies. Mr. King has recognised 
this, and the constant measure of his amazing success has been the 
measure of the failure of all the opposition parties to recognise it too, 

What were the results of this in 1945? The Conservative Party, 
animated by a new programme and a new name which associated 
the word “Progressive” with the traditional title “ Conservative,” 
and headed by a new leader, won a sprinkling of seats in the Maritime 
Provinces and in the four Western Provinces. The bulk of its in- 
creasing membership in the new House of Commons comes from 
Ontario. The Conservatives, therefore, in spite of their pretensions 
as a national party, are virtually an Ontario party. The Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, the left-wing party of Canada, lost its 
hold on the confidence- of the eastern voters. It won only one seat 
between Cape Breton on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Red 
River in Manitoba. Its strength increases in the next House, but 
the C.C.F. group reveals itself as the representative of the traditional 
agrarian protest movement of the Prairies, a representation which 
it shares with another protest movement, the Social Crediters of 
Alberta, whose strength lies now not so much in their advocacy of 
queer schemes of monetary reform as in their power to persuade the 
people of Alberta that they will fight for them against the malevolent 
forces of big business and banking in Eastern Canada. These two 
groups are the inheritors of a North American political tradition 
which for eighty years now has been a force in politics west of the 
Mississippi in the United States and the Red River in Canada: the 
Populists of Kansas, the Non-Pagtisan League of North Dakota, the 
Prairie Progressives of twenty-five years ago, are all cut off the same 
loomed cloth. 

As to the Liberal Party, it held its own in the Maritimes, rejoiced 
in the return of almost all the sixty-five Quebec seats to its camp, 
won one-third of the seats in Ontario, and more than twenty-five 
seats in the West. The reason for the success was the same every- 
where. The Quebeckers, who take their party politics as neat as 
their cousins in France, refused to follow the extremist appeals of 
the disciples of provincial autonomy, the Nationalists and the Bloc 
Populaire ; and the rest of the Liberal returns represented the sound 
view of English-speaking Canadians that successful government 
depends on the creation and maintenance of an adequate modus 
vivendi between the two major races of the country. In the face of 
that need they refused to vote for platforms which carried the logic 
of policies too far. They recognised the logical ethical content of the 
Conservative demand for all-out conscription but would not vote 
for it. They recognised the need of a large degree of State inter- 
vention in business and industry generally, but refused to swallow 
the insistent demand of the C.C.F. leaders for all-out Socialism. The 
result from the point of view of the country is excellent, for Mr. 
King’s Government will have only a small working majority. It 
should therefore be kept on its toes. 

But the extent to which Mr. King can follow through with what 
the country obviously wants wil! depend on the hitherto unsolved 
problem which rises from the fact that our constitutional division of 
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powers, as between the Dominion and the nine Provinces, is no 
longer adequate to meet the needs of the modern State. The solution 
that has lain before the people since the report of the Sirois Com- 
mission in 1940 is that the Provinces should abandon certain taxes 
which they have the right to impose and, in return for leaving these 
to the Federal power, have the right to receive back grants-in-aid 
which would be adjusted on the basis of need. The Commission’s 
objective was to render every Province, no matter what its natural 
revenues, competent to provide certain basic services to its citizens, 
This proposal was bluntly rejected by a Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference held in January, 1941. Mr. King has now called another, 
to meet on August 6th. On that date the Dominion will put forward 
certain proposals, the Provinces will make counter-proposals, con- 
tinuing committees will be set up, and another, and it is hoped final, 
conference will be held in the autumn or early winter. 

If some agreement is then reached, Canada’s most formidable 
constitutional problem will be solved for the time being, and 
Dominion and Provinces can move ahead, each one with a clear 
assurance as to the financial resources it will have at its disposal. If 
the Conference breaks down, our problems will be many, and greatly 
accentuated by a continuing uncertainty as to finance. The difficulty 
of reaching agreement, however, will be increased by the splintering 
of the Canadian political parties on racial and sectional grounds, as 
has been here described—for the National Federal Parties all have 
their counterparts in the Provincial Legislatures; and more than one 
Provincial leader will attempt to improve the national prospects of 
his party by developing interested lines of approach to a problem 
which, in its importance, transcends, or should transcend, party 
politics. 


REVERIE 


I HEARD the golden sigh of Autumn breathe 

Amongst the listening trees which stood around, 

All sound was hushed within the silent wood, 

Save whisper of a leaf no longer bound 

To parent branch, which fell reluctant down. 

And now a footfall slipped amongst the grass, 

Unheard save by the spirit’s inner ear, 

I seemed to see a figure slowly pass, 

With wings of blue and copper coloured robes, 

And in her hand a taper lit with flame, 

With which she blazed the bushes as she went, 

And set them burning till the wood became 

A place of fire . ... then mists like smoke 

Crept through, and hid her from my sight, 

And left me yearning, as my thoughts turned back 

To other days—which long had taken flight. 
EpitH A. VASSIE. 


WAITING FOR NEWS 


Waiting for news! What news? 

News from the darkness, how the seed 
Should bestir itself in greed, 

Clutch, consume, and break the soil, 
Then, with no moment more to lose, 
Stretch out, stretch up, and from that toil 
With leafy voices claim to be 

King in the forest dynasty. 


Waiting for news! What news? 

News from the unknown, where the worm 
Listens in its earthy form, 

And hungry for what all worms lack, 
Tunnels upward and pursues 

The would-be monarch, drags him back, 
Digests, then leaves for further grace, 
A spiral in his royal place. 


Waiting for news! What news? 

News from the light, the known, where man 
Comes, as only human can, 

To dig with sharp and shining spade 

How he likes, and where he choose 

In the wormy forest glade. 

Waiting for news of mankind’s will. 
Waiting for news—but waiting still! 


RIcHAaRD CHURCH. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE iron curtain which descended between Britain and France 
in June, 1940, has been raised an inch or two, and throug! 
the chink now opened one is able from time to time to acquire 
books published in Paris during the dark years. I was delighted 
this week to obtain the second volume of Paul Cambon’s cor- 
respondence, which, although published by Grasset before the 
invasion of France, had not reached this country when the curtain 
fell. This volume of letters, admirably edited by his son, Henri 
Cambon, covers the period between 1898 and 1911, when Paul 
Cambon as French Ambassador in London sowed the seed and 
nursed the seedling of the Anglo-French Entente. It tells the story 
of how a wise and very expert Ambassador was able, by pertinacity 
and patience, to triumph over prejudices and passions, over insults 
and injuries, on both sides of the Channel; and how as the years 
passed he succeeded in changing a situation of acute animosity into 
one of close co-operation and confidence. Events were almost in- 
variably against him. He began his twenty years’ mission to London 
when the great blister raised by the Fashoda incident was still a 
festering sore. The Dreyfus case aroused in this country much 
bitter criticism of the French Army and of French institutions ; the 
Boer War aroused in France a whirlwind of vituperation against 
British Imperialism. The caricatures which appeared in the comic 
journals of Paris, the lampoons directed against us in the cafés’ 
concert, the diatribes delivered from the tribune of the Chamber of 
Deputies, all produced in this country a mood of sullen resentment. 
We reacted to this in many unfortunate Parliamentary speeches and 
in many provocative articles in the public Press. Through all this 
hurricane of abuse and misrepresentation Paul Cambon pursued his 
imperturbable course. And in the end, on April 8th, 1904, he was 
able to sign the famous document which formed the basis of the 
Anglo-French Entente. 
os * * * 

He was aided, of course, by the fact that many influential people 
on this side of the Channel shared his belief that animosity between 
the two countries—however inevitable it might seem in view of 
momentary rivalries and local dissensions—was in terms of long- 
term policy a cause of unnecessary weakness to each ; and that in 
view of the growing German menace it was essential for our joint 
security to replace the acrid competition of which Fashoda had been 
a symbol by a settlement of mutual disagreements such as might 
lead to future co-operation. Paul Cambon was able gradually to 
persuade Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey 
that our dissensions, if viewed in the correct proportions of space 
and time, were not, after all, so very serious ; whereas our ultimate 
needs were mutual and co:nplementary, and would, if clearly com- 
prehended, give to each of us a most necessary accretion of strength. 
He was much aided in this difficult task by the constant provocation 
of the German Foreign Office and by the contrast between the 
violent and often vulgar exhibitions of William II and the calm, 
courteous and invariably affable statesmarship of Edward VII. It 
has often been noted that Paul Cambon, although he remained for 
some twenty years in London, was never able to speak English. It 
is curious to observe in his correspondence many slips of language, 
as when he refers again and again to “ The Times leading of yester- 
day.” In his social contacts—ind he was fond of elegant society— 
he never condescended to speak anything but French, a language 
which he pronounced with the precise perfection of the Duc 
d’Aumale. He always addressed Sir Edward. Grey in the most ex- 
quisite Parisian idiom, to which the British Foreign Secretary would 
reply in English. And in his manners, in his appearance, in his slow 
and unruffled demeanour, he combined the distinction of the ancien 
régime with the simplicity of the aristocracy of the Revolution. 

* * * * 

What were the distinctive qualities which enabled Paul Cambon to 
acquire so great an influence in England and to achieve so notable 
a diplomatic success? We can recall the picture of this impressive 
French gentleman, with his grey top hat and his lavender gloves, 


with the white beard and moustache and the prominent, short- 
sighted blue eyes. We can recall the exquisite courtesy which gave 
such majesty to his deportment. He did not possess the wit, the 
social charm or the vivacity of his equally famous brother Jules 
Cambon. He seemed impenetrable as well as imperturbable ; he 
seemed stiff as well as dignified. It is from these letters that we first 
acquire some understanding both of the strength of his character and 
of the cool lucidity of his brain. “In any case,” he writes in October, 
1899, “I am a Latin. . . that is to say that I prefer lucid to vague 
ideas.” It was this clarity of mind which enabled him to see beyond 
the immediate facts of any given situation to the ultimate causes 
behind those facts. “The real cause,” he writes, “of human dis- 
putes is the necessity of obtaining food. ... England would die of 
hunger unless she were able incessantly to extend her Empire. We, 
whether we be Catholics or not, have always enough to cat; it may 
be that we have too much.” “The superiority of the English,” he 
writes again ,“ resides in this, that they do not mind being thought 
very stupid ; they have no vanity in intellectual matters.” This 
assuredly is a profound observation. “With men like Lord Salis- 
bury,” he comments, “as with the English in general, it is important 
never to depart from the strictest veracity.” He may not have 
mastered our language ; but hi~ understanding of our character was 
penetrating and correct. 
- * * 7 

Above all, perhaps, this correspondence provides us with a clear 
and instructive picture of the diplomatic principles upon which Paul 
Cambon worked. From time to time he would remind his 
superiors or his subordinates of those great axioms of diplomacy 
which derive from Calliéres and found their most brilliant ex- 
ponent in Talleyrand. For him foreign pdlicy was the art of 
achieving the possible. “If,” he writes to his son, “ we had always 
sought to realise the possible, instead of losing ourselves in dreams 
of the impossible we should have spare >ur country many a reverse.” 
Thus, however irritated and perturbed he may at times have been 
by the complications introduced into his task bv popular or party 
clamour, he was always aware that no diplomacy could be successful 
if it ran counter to public opinion. “We must,” he writes, “ educate 
public opinion, which is the supreme master of all Parliaments and 
Governments. But one cannot instruct opinion by seeking to 
influence it forcibly. One should discuss questions coldly ; one should 
strike a balance of interests, one should demonstrate that in certain 
circumstances absolute principles are the worst enemies of national 
interests.” Above all, if foreign policy and public opinion are to be 
in harmony, the former must be based upon the ordinary sense of 
the ordinary citizen. “God preserve us,” he writes, “from all 
brilliant politiciaris! Solid good sense is as much the essential 
quality of a diplomatist as it is of a grocer.” Two other qualities 
are to his mind necessary, namely patience and courage. “In 
history,” he writes, “as in Nature, the most tremendous phenomena 
are the result of a multitude of infinitely tiny causes which act very 
slowly. ... The important thing is not to get into a state of nerves, 
but to accept everything with imperturbability though never with 
indifference.” “ Many a good diplomatist,” he writes, “has ruined 
his business by seeking to precipitate events and by not allowing 
the force of circumstance to operate by itself.” 

* * * * 

Then there is courage. “ Above all,” writes Paul Cambon, “let 
us cease being frightened. Cowardice is but another form of self- 
indulgence ; it is the ecstasy of the decadent.” “An Ambassador,” 
he reminds his own Foreign Minister, “is not a subaltern bound to 
execute the orders of his superior ; he is a colleague who must always 
express his views openly, even when they may displease.” Truthful- 
ness, patience, courage: these are the three qualities which this 
Ambassador of thifty years’ standing recommends to his successors. 
Paul Cambon practised these three virtues throughout his long and 
useful, life ; he and his brother were perhaps the two most brilliant 
diplomatists of their difficult epoch: it was because they distrusted 
brilliance and believed in sense. 
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THE THEATRE 


Comédie Frangaise. At the New Theatre. 

THE repertory of the present London season of the Comédie 
Francaise consists of four comedies, Victor Hugo’s drama Ruy Blas, 
and Racine’s tragedy Phédre. In Ruy Blas, which is a sufficiently 
effective piece of theatrical craftsmanship to have kept its place for 
many years in France’s national theatre, we could freely admire the 
accomplished acting and the splendid speaking of Victor Hugo’s 
dramatic rhetoric. We have nothing quite to rival this, although 
there has been a great improvement in the speaking of English on 
the stage in some quarters during the last two decades. This may 
be largely due to practice in speaking in the plays of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, who is the first dramatist for very many years to give English 
actors long, brilliant and difficult speeches requiring a virtuosity of 
quick delivery similar to the virtuosity demanded of musicians by 
the best composers. But it is still rare in England to find a whole 
company speaking with the assured mastery of the French. Ae 

In Le Barbier de Seville the new director of the Comédie 
Francaise, Pierre Dux, was Figaro, and in this rdle and that of 
Moliére in L’Impromptu de Versaille immediately established him- 
self as a most gifted comedian with a striking personality, as we 
saw to great effect in the Courteline farce. Apart from his Figaro 
the outstanding performance in the Beaumarchais comedy was-that 
of Louis Seigner as Bartholo. His was a superbly vital perform- 
ance, otherwise this production struck me as the weakest of the 
season, being noisy and lacking in subtlety. M. Seigner also 
gave a notable performance as Orgon in. Tartuffe, in which part the 
vivid yet restrained way in which his expression indicated the 
sublime fatuousness of Moliére’s delightful idealist was fascinating 
to watch. The Tartuffe was Jean Yonnel, who gave a masterly 
performance ; in his very voice unctuousness and humbug were 
mingled with a solemnity and seriousness that gave such a depth 
to his every. accent that once again I was astonished at the magni- 
ficence of this creation of Moliére’s—surely, one of the greatest in 
the annals of comedy. The scene in which Tartuffe first makes love 
to Orgon’s wife was beautifully played by Jean Yonnel, and Germaine 
Rouer as Elmire, but in the famous scene in which Orgon is hidden 
under the table I think she overdid the kicking by which Elmire 
was drawing her husband’s attention to Tartuffe’s words. 

Tartuffe and Phédre are the outstanding performances. The fine 
performance of Thésée by Jean Yonnel was slightly marred by 
the echoes of his voice as Tartuffe on the preceding night, but 
Marie Bell gave a most distinguished performance as Phedre—an 
intellectual and emotional tour-de-force that nevertheless was not 
utterly moving. This last achievement was reserved for the truly 
magnificent performance of Jacques Dacqmine as Hippolyte. I never 
expect to see a better, and the great scene between Thésée and 
Hippolyte—one of the greatest Racine ever wrote—went superbly 
and was the most moving thing in the whole tragedy. Phédre is a 
masterp:ece that Time does not touch. The costumes of M. Jean 
Hugo—who also was responsible for the superb setting of Ruy Blas 
—were both highly original and thoroughly appropriate—no mean 
feat for an artist with the task of conceiving an adequate visual 
presentation of Phédre. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Scenes from Shakespeare. For Special Release.——‘“ I’ll Be Your 
Sweetheart.” At the Gaumont. “A Man Called Sullivan” 
and “ The Last Gangster.” At the Tivoli——* The Battle of 
the Marianas.”’ At Studio Two. 

AT a recent private viewing I saw and enjoyed the first fruits of an 

admirable new venture. The British Council, conscious of the 

existence overseas of many thousands of students of Shakespeare 
who never have the opportunity of seeing the plays actually per- 
formed, has set itself the task of staging and filming short excerpts 
and making them available via the ubiquitous cinema projector. 

We saw the sleep-walking scene from Macbeth and the funeral 

orations from Fulius Caesar. Particularly in the latter case one could 

easily imagine the gain to school-children who would otherwise be 
entirely dependent upon class-room interpretations of the text. Leo 

Genn as Mark Antony was at the top of his form and although 

he sometimes made undue use of the intimacies of the close-up 

camera, his performance will for many audiences put a breath of 
unexpected life and subtlety into what can so easily become over- 
familiar and meaningless phrases. The use of the film for recording 

Stage performances obviously las important educational possibilities. 
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By such means, for example, the art of the ballet might be made 
much more widely accessible. 

Pll Be Your Sweetheart is made in slavish imitation of the 
historical-musical films in which Hollywood has specialised. The 
story is of T. P. O’Connor’s fight for the establishment of musical 
copyright early in the century, but the singing and the song-writing 
is a matter of milk and water. The transatlantic prototype is com- 
pounded of sound and fury, but here instead we have half-hearted 
sentiment and a theme which seeks embarrassingly to bolster itself 
with sociological self-importance. Miss Margaret Lockwood sets 
a genuine English seal on the production but if you must imitate 
Hollywood, English charm is no asset. 

It must be admitted that Hollywood is scarcely more successful 
in a curious mixture of history, pugilism and-song entitled A Man 
Called Sullivan. Perhaps in such productions it is a complete 


carelessness about the true facts which finally yields petrifying 


unreality even within the terms of the genre. In this example 
John L. Sullivan fights his hardest battle against the whisky bottle 
and pugilism comes second to love. It may be that box-office 
receipts show a real demand for such period pieces. On the other 
hand one must sometimes assume that this pseudo-history reaches 
the screen because scenario-writers are gravelled for lack of more 
modern matter. Undoubtedly it is in such films as The Last 
Gangster (only a humble second feature) that the popular run-of- 
the-wee": film really comes into its own. Here is the story of Roger 
Touhy, a notorious American criminal from real life, whose career 
of crime is portrayed with pace and realism—a conventional melo- 
drama but one which makes some contact with life. 

American producers have always been unexcelled in the portrayal 
of violence and this quality is not restricted to the safe lath and 
plaster confines of the studio. The Battle of the Marianas is yet 
another first-class war documentary by U.S. combat cameramen.’ 
Fearlessly photographed pictures and a beautifully reticent com- ° 
mentary combine to give a true picture of war. One could-ask only” 
for more faces—in action or repose—and for some of the trivial 
but intimate details of the quiet intervals of battle. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Summer Exhibitions. At the Redfern and St. George’s Galleries. 
Primitive Art. At the Berkeley Galleries. —-“ The Age of Grace.’ 
At Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco. 
THE Summer shows begin about this time of year and the Redfern 
is first in the field with its usual bazaar. A vast multitude of pictures 
from floor to ceiling with stacks of those unhung clustering in corners. 
No single work has a fair chance in the general free-for-all, in fact 
dhe exhibition closely resembles an election meeting: pictures booing 
at each other, a few squibs and no chance to expound policy. The 
pictorial candidates number six hundred or so and are of every con- 
ceivable shade of opinion. I would like to draw special attention to 
the new paintings by John Minton, which are a considerable de- 
velopment, in particular the large “ Children by the Sea” (No. 121) 
which, if it were hung where it could be seen, would add con- 
siderably to his reputation. A large selection of paintings, drawings 
and lithographs by nineteenth and twentieth century masters is dis- 
played, among them a violent Soutine landscape and a Picasso called 
“Deux Oeufs.” This latter is priced at 750 guineas, which seems 
a lot even for “shell eggs.” The whole exhibition is punctuated 
with inferior Christopher Woods. Why this gallery must needs 
hang every failure that exquisite but uneven painter put on canvas 
I do not know. ; 

The St. Georges Gallery has a quiet little show which, unlike the 
Redfern’s six hundred, numbers thirty-eight. It is the difference 
between the “Charge of the Light Brigade” and “The Lake Isle 
of Innisfree,” with the volleys and thunders stilled to the gentle 
contemplation of well-spaced pictures, a lovely David Jones water- 
colour, a Modigliani wash drawing, an excellent Frances Hodgkins 
drawing and some pleasant if slight sketches by several of the great 
Frenchmen. The Redfern has many pictures to equal and surpass 
the best at this little gallery, could one but see them as well. 

The Berkeley Galleries, like the Redfern, is guilty of the sin of 
overcrowding, in its exhibition of “Primitive Art.” There are 
wonderful examples of Benin bronze and all too numerous are the 
splendid masks and totems from Africa and the Antipodes. I put 
forth a plea to all dealers. Let us have exhibitions, not jumble 
sales, no matter how splendid nor how slight the articles exposed 
to view. Let us see more wall space with fewer pictures, and let 
exhibitions last longer. MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


FROM COVENANT TO CHARTER 


Srr,—Professor Gilbert Murray’s article in The Spectator of July 6th 
will come as a shock to his many friends and admirers who remember 
his outstanding service to the cause of international co-operation in the 
past and who look to him for leadership in the vital days ahead. A double 
shock, perhaps. 

In the first place, his comparison of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations to the Charter of the United Nations is, in some respects, unfair. 
For instance, Professor Murray complains of the right of veto which the 
Charter reserves to “the five so-called Great Powers ” over most of the 
proceedings of the Security Council; but he never mentions that any 
member of the League, being present and voting, could veto any decision 
either of its Council or of its Assembly. Again, he declares that the new 
Council lacks true justice because the Great Powers are given a right of 
veto which is denied to the weaker nations. Surely the reasoning here is 
unsound. Every individual person should, no doubt, have equal rights 
with every other, whether stronger or weaker, richer or poorer, whiter 
or blacker. But to argue that therefore a community or state or nation 
of one hundred million persons should have equal rights with another of 
ten million persons is sheer authropomorphism. When nations are 
thought of as persons—Britannia, Uncle Sam, and the rest—their equal 
status appears axiomatic ; but think of them as jewels in a crown or as 
stars in a firmament, and one star differeth from another star in glory. 
Or, if New York State and the State of Nebraska are represented by equal 
stars in “ Old Glory,” or by equal numbers of Senators in Congress, their 
representation in the House is very far from equal. 

Secondly, it might be claimed that Professor Murray’s essay was in- 
tended neither to promote nor to hinder international cooperation but 
simply to discover truth. But an essential part of truth surely is that, 
as President Truman reminded the Senate, the only alternative before us 
is whether the evolution of a world-wide society of friendly nations is to 
begin with the United Nations’ Charter or is not to begin at all: “the 
Charter or world chaos,” as Senator Vandenberg put it.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, MAXWELL GARNETT. 


The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


THE POLISH SETTLEMENT 


Sir, —It is not often that I find myself dissenting from your views on 
Foreign Policy, but I must beg leave to do so when in a recent editorial 
you speak of the Polish Settlement as being “in accordance with the 
terms of the Yalta agreement.” The truth, of course, is something very 
different. Precisely the thing that was rejected in plain terms by our 
Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons has occurred, viz., the 


addition of a minority of Poles from London and the Homeland to a, 


majority of the “ Lublin ” people, with all the key posts of the administra- 
tion held by the latter. Moreover, since your second editorial “ The 
Outlook for the Poles” was written, recognition of this government by 
Britain and the U.S.A. has followed, before any precise information has 
been forthcoming as to the holding of elections in Poland, or as to their 
character ; although again this latter was made a specific condition of 
such recognition. The sort of surrender of the principles for which the 
Allies went to war six years ago is deplorable. Whatever it means for 
Poland, it amounts to a great humiliation for the democracies of the 
west. Of course, we had an alibi—our own domestic fish to fry! I 
mean our elections. But while we have been inactive, others have not. 
Where is now the anger of Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius, rightly shown 
in San Francisco at the “ bombshell” (I use the word common to most 
of our press) dropped by Mr. Molotov about the fate of the Polish parlia- 
mentarians? “ Where are the snows of yesteryear? ” 

I pass over the general implications of what has happened, which reach 
far beyond the limits of Poland ‘and affect the well-being of 130,000,000 
non-Russians in Central Europe; but there is one unfortunate feature 
of it all that has so far gone unprotested. Lwow, which has belonged 
to the Poles for 600 years, has been taken from them, and Breslau, which 
has not been Polish for the same period, has been forced on them. Is 
this the way to peace in Europe? I write in sorrow rather than in 
anger, when I avow that it is not! One more word. Much as I deplore 
what has been done, if I were a Pole I should apply tomorrow to the 
proper authorities for permission to return home, and to work loyally for 
the rehabilitation of my terribly devastated country. I hope that all 
my Polish friends whose conscience will allow them will do this. But 
I should not blame them if they never wanted to see Britain or the 
U.S.A. again, or if they never again put faith in the word of either a 
British or an American Government.—yYours, &c., 

38 Midholm, N.W.11. WILLIAM JOHN Rose. 


1945 


THE EDITOR 


[Whatever was said in the House of Commons, the terms of the Yalta 
Agreement are clear: “The Provisional Government now functioning in 
Poland [i.e., “the Lublin people”] should be reorganised on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad.” That has been done.—Ep.; The Spectator.] 


Sir,—Your warning against the hasty assumption that the Polish question 
is settled is most salutary. The deadlock which has been removed was 
merely a deadlock between the “ Big Three.” To the ordinary observer 
it is plain that the Government they have imposed on Poland is (in 
spite of M. Mikolajczyk), one dominated by Russia, a Power, that is, 
whose action ever since 1939 has been (save for one brief moment) 
uniformly hostile to the existence of a free and independent Poland. 

As you say, whether such a Government can claim any authority will 
be put to the test if elections are fairly held. Would it not have been 
better, in view of the strongly supported rumours about the state of 
things in occupied Poland, to defer recognition till the character and 
results of the elections were known? This indecent haste must suggest 
that the object of the deadlock was, on the one side to get rid of a 
tiresome problem, and on the other to destroy that focus of Polish 
independence, the London Government, which cannot be regarded as 
extreme “ Right,” unless we include under that term men whose views 
would be as various as those of Mr. Churchill, Sir Archibald Sinclair and 
Mr. Attlee (and the Editor of The Spectator), though like them at one 
in a common love of their country and determination to defend it. 
Moscow’s recent denunciation of Senor Madariaga as a “ Fascist ” would 
seem to throw a light here. 

The treatment of Poland, tragic in itself, has a wider significance. It 
is a symbol of the system which has been set up at San Francisco in 
which the refusal to a weaker power of any rights against a stronger is 
the foundation stone. As Dr. Gilbert Murray says in his illuminating 
article, “ From Covenant to Charter,” it is one thing to recognise that 
this often happens, it is another to lay down injustice as a law and to 
call wrong right. Is this unrepresentative Lublin-rooted Government 
to be the type of treatment meted out by Russia to her neighbours in 
Eastern and central Europe, where, as Dr. Murray points out, Russia 
insists on having her hands free? If so, how far is the neighbourhood 
to extend,—to the Spree or the Rhine, to the Mediterranean or the North 
Sea? Is this the road to. peace? 

It is some comfort to a Briton that the toughest opposition to the con- 
secration of power-domination at San Francisco came from two British 
nations, Australia and Canada.—Yours obediently, 

The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. DuNCAN-JONEs. 


SYRIA AND THE BEDUIN 


S1rR,—Will you allow me to correct an inaccuracy in Mr. Brian Stuart’s 
excellent article on “ Syria and the Beduin” in your issue of July 6th? 
He stated that “ Thanks entirely to American effort and money, Syria, 
as a whole, is feeling the benefit of real education.” No one would think 
of belittling the American contribution to Syrian education—chiefly, if 
not wholly, I imagine the result of missionary effort. Indeed, the Ameri- 
can University in Beirut grew out of the Syrian Protestant College, a 
daughter of the American Presbyterian Mission. 

But ‘the British have also made, and are still making a valuable con- 
tribution in “effort and money” to education in Syria. The British 
Syrian Mission, for instance, has been at work in the country since 1860, 
and was the pioneer in establishing schools for Moslem girls. Its Train- 
ing College in Beirut is well known throughout the Near East, and the 
Syrians would be the first to acknowledge the contribution which our 
schools in Damascus, Tyre, the Lebanon mountains, and elsewhere have 
made to the education of their people. A few months ago the Notables 
of Baalbec made a special appeal to the British Minister to use his 
influence with our Mission to get our school in Baalbec, closed during 
the war, reopened. I may add that at the present time we are trying to 
open a Boys’ School in Beirut, for which there is an insistent demand. 

So much for the “effort”! As for the “money,” funds come not 
only from the Mother country, for generous contributions are received 
from our branches in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
It is well that it should be realised at the present time, when in certain 
quarters British actiyities in Syria are being impugned, how valuable a 
contribution the Empire has made, and is still making, to the well- 
being of the Syrian people.—Yours faithfully, 

J. D. MartLanp-Kirwan, 

British Syrian Mission, Hon. General Secretary, 
6 Queen’s Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
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EVANGELISM BY ADVERTISING 


* 

S1r,—As a member of the Commission on Evangelism which produced the 
report, “ The Conversion of England,” I was present through all the 
discussions about the use of newspaper advertising as a method of winning 
people to the Christian Faith. At first, as by instinct, I was repelled 
and rather shocked. Then, later, I thought, as Janus does. But in 
the end I was converted, and I want to see the experiment properly tried. 
He has, as usual, emphasised by inference the real distinction: you must 
use advertising to teach the Faith, and you must not use it to boost the 
Church. I cannot see that it is impossible to advertise the Faith—to 
get across, for example, the truth and the relevance of “God is in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” It would have to be put 
into the hands of the right advertising agency; and its directors, copy 
writers, and artists would themselves have to understand what such 
a phrase means. There are advertising agency directors who do 
understand it, and believe it: one of them came and talked to us. He 
had no doubt that it could be done, and, as I think, he proved it by 
showing us a series of specimen advertisements of theolog:cal truth all 
based on the slogan of a current B.B.C. series of talks and services, People 
Matter. One of these specimen advertisements is reproduced in the text 
of the Report. There were perhaps six more. 

If the art of advertisement can be used well, plainly it should not be 
disdained. But there are still two great difficulties about it. Its use 
would be an experiment. But how can you tell if the experiment has 
failed or succeeded? I can see no way of doing it. Then, suppose that 
someone who reads the advertisements is moved by them to the point 
of wanting “to do something about it.” What does he do next? Does 
the advertisement tell him? Presumably he goes to see the vicar, who 
may or may not be the right person to help him. If he is not, and 
knows he is not, then there ought to be someone to whom he can send 
him. Is it possible to make any provision of this kind in advance when 
you can have no idea of how many of those who read the advertisments 
will take this sort of action? I cannot imagine anything worse than to 
create interest and to raise hopes by advertising, and then to disappoint 
them. Thus, before any advertising is actually done, somebody will have 
to think out possible answers to questions like these. (Also, there will 
first have to be a large sum of money provided—from where?) But, in 
principle, I believe that advertising can be used to teach the Faith; and 
if it can, it should.—Yours faithfully, 

ROGER LLoyp. 

Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 


THE RECORD OF CONGRESS 


Sir,—Mr. Rawlinson attacks Congress because “the medium of instruc- 
tion” (I take it, in the U.P.) “ was not Urdu but Hindi.” I will not go 
into the eternal argument as to whether these should be considered 
separate languages. But, unless the school were one of Moslem children, 
why should the medium have been Urdu—in the U.P.? As to the non- 
inclusion of Moslem League members in Congress Cabinets, Congress 
won the elections and thought they were following our own practice. 
Is it usual for a British Conservative (or any other) Government to ask 
its Own supporters to stand down, to make room for their opponents? 
Those Cabinets were absurdly tiny: four Ministers in the C.P., six in the 
U.P., for example. As Nehru put it to me, “ Why, when we-had so 
few posts, should we turn down Moslems who supported us and take 
instead Moslems who opposed us?” Lord Wavell is believed to want 
decent-sized Cabinets, on a coalition basis. I believe this is wise, and 
that Congress will agree. ‘“ Moslems never got their fair.share of public 
appointments.” This kind of thing may happen, and not merely under 
Congress rule. I could point to a very large State where a Moslem 
Prince rules over a population which is 80 per cent. Hindu, and any 
Political Officer who has served in it can tell Mr. Rawlinson that not 
five per cent. of the higher posts go to Hindus. Also, its medium of 
University instruction is Urdu, which hardly any of its people, Moslem 
or Hindu, speak. Why does Mr. Rawlinson never criticise any but Con- 
gress leaders? 

In the letter which began this correspondence, Mr. J. D. Jenkins, of 
Poona, spoke of wholesale desecration and destruction of mosques in the 
U.P. The most powerful Government in the world would not dare to 
do this in the U.P., whose Moslems are rightly proud of their beautiful 
mosques. As to his charges of Congress outrages, I am not at liberty 
to quote high British officials who knew more about these than anyone 
in Poona knows. But I was in India when the Congress Ministries re- 
signed, and can at least say that I met no one who accepted Mr. Jenkins’ 
lurid story. Congress‘leaders never pretended that all their supporters 
were perfect, but they offered to accept the judgment of Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, the highest legal authority in India. Though this offer was not 
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accepted, Mr. Jenkins regards the list as proven. But is Mr. Jenkins a 
careful reader? Some years ago he persuaded you, sir, to print as by 
him a long letter which was an article taken from the Calcutta Statesman. 
You were not to blame for not knowing this, but the Editor of that 
journal expressed himself with some austerity. In 1934, in the Statesman, 
Mr. Jenkins attacked me at great length, for statements which he regarded 
as very silly and very unpatriotic. With much heavy sarcasm, asking 
repeatedly why “the distinguished author” had “changed his opinion,” 
he rebutted these statements by quotations from my Reconstruction of 
India. I can hardly expect your readers to credit this, but not one of 
the pilloried statements was mine. Every one was taken from an article 
in The Spectator, written (and signed) by Sir Frederick Whyte. Mr. 
“Jenkins was so proud of this effort that he was fool enough to send me 
a copy, or he would have got away with it. The Editor of the Statesman 
allowed me to print some elementary instruction in the ethics of con- 
troversy, by which I wish I could think Mr. Jenkins had profited. His 
extreme zeal makes him hustle past details which some might consider 
relevant. 

Lord Wavell, a man open to evidence and argument (and one who 
takes time whén he reads), does not regard the Congress leaders as blood- 
thirsty ruffians. His fairness has impressed Indian opinion. I suggest 
that we ought to give him a chance to carry through negotiations which 
he has patiently and skilfully opened.—Yours, &c., 

Oriel College, Oxford. EpwarRD THOMPSON. 


STATE RAILWAYS ABROAD 


S1r,—I know nothing of the “petty potitics” which you imply has 
marred the development of the Swiss Railways, but I must write to defend 
what is surely the most efficient, the cleanest, and the most comfortable 
railway system in Western Europe. I travelled thousands of miles on the 
Swiss Railways in 1943 and 1944. It is the only railway system I know 
where you can be certain of catching a connection when there is only 
three minutes between trains. Trains in Switzerland run to the second, 
not to the minute. They are all electric, so that you can wear a white 
shirt for a four-hour journey and it will still be a white shirt at the end. 
The latest rolling-stock, all aluminium, especially the brilliantly designed 
new dining-cars, is far in advance of anything of its kind in this country. 
The stations in Switzerland are not only good to look at, they are good to 
have a bath in, to shave in, to telephone from, and above all to eat in. 
Not without reason are the station restaurants at Ziirich and Geneva 
among the most frequented restaurants for diners-out, and if you have 
not time to leave the train and go to the restaurant, a specially designed 
trolley is wheeled to the door of your carriage, and from it you can have 
coffee, hot soup, hot sausages, fresh ham sandwiches, or baskets of 
delicious fruits wrapped in cellophane. 

It is surely a false argument to say that for efficiency the railways 
should be run for private profit. Anyone who has anything to do with 
organising railways does it for fun, because he likes railways, anyone 
who likes railways wants them to be efficient, and anyone who really 
wants to make British railways efficient wants them nationalised.— 
Yours, &c., BRIAN DIMMICK. 

Beaconsfield. 


RAILWAY TICKETS 


Sir,—In your issue of June 22nd “Numa Pompilius,” remarks that he 
cannot believe that it would be impossible to find a ticket clerk for a 
third “ quicket” at Paddington, but I think he could easily believe this 
if he realised the conditions of a railway clerk’s service. There is appar- 
ently nothing corresponding to the Shop Hours’ Act to regulate these 
conditions, nor any body similar to a Works Council to which complaints 
can be referred. Consequently, there is no limit to the number of hours 
which one can be called upon to work. For the last three months I have 
worked on an average over 53 hours a week, having on 19 days been on 
duty for periods of between 9 and Io hours continuously without a break. 

We work every Bank Holiday, which, of course, is inevitable ; we have 
no days off in lieu of the Easter and Christmas Holidays but are given 
two days off in lieu of Whit Monday and August Bank Holiday, if and 
when we can be spared. (At present, I am due for holidays in respect of 
Whit Monday and the two VE holidays, but see no prospect of getting any 
of them.) We get thirteen days’ holiday some time between March and 
November, the actual date being worked out on a rota, so that it is only 
once in seven years that a father can take a summer holiday with his 
children, unless he takes them away from school for a fortnight. 

We are on duty on alternate Sundays, so that if we are lucky and don’t 
get our two Bank Holidays committed for extra pay, we are off duty for 41 
days in the year. I worked for two years at a bench in an aircraft 
factory, putting in a 57-hour week for most of the time, and found it far 
less exhausting than my present occupation. If, added to all this, you 
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consider that shift work is unpopular anyhow, is it surprising that neither 
advertisements nor the Labour Exchange can produce any applicants for 
employment on the railways?—yYours faithfully, 

TEMPORARY BOOKING CLERK. 


R.A.F AND TRAINING 


S1r,—I am glad that the question of E. V. T. in the R.A.F. is being aired. 
I can endorse Honours Graduate’s letter and the fact that many Educa- 
tion Officers are cynically disgusted at the lack of interest—almost 
obstruction—of the higher authorities. 

One case in point is probably illustrative of many. A man aged nearly 


forty left a well paid responsible position to volunteer for the R.A.F. . 


and became an enthusiastic volunteer for one of the first E.V.T. courses 
to be organised. He was assured that he would begin work as a sergeant 
about a month after V-Day. Since then he has received no communica- 
tions of any description, though when he was posted overseas his C.O. 
got into touch with Records to try and get him reserved as an E.V.T. 
instructor. He was informed that these men had no special status, and 
that if and when E.V.T. started in the Far East he would probably be 
called upon. 

This man is at present navvying in India, where a rigid censorship 
precludes the possibility of your receiving from him the letter he would 
like to write—On his behalf, H. SHIRLEY FOULDs. 

Dowry Cottage, Greenmount, Bury, Lancs. 


CONFLICT IN THE SCHOOLS 


Sm,—Although I warmly s@mpathise with much that Mr. Packer has 
to say, it is certain that he underestimates the problem of time. It is 
easy enough to make a study of transport with particular reference to 
an arterial road passing the school, but when we reach things like the 
study of subjunctives in French, or logarithms, the problem is not such 
an easy one. Even to teach this to intelligent boys individually a certain 
amount of time would be needed,-and the cost of providing adequate 
individual instruction for boys would be great. 

Wherever I see an article like Mr. Packer’s I pounce upon it and 
humiiy try to glean some help from it, but I am generally left rather 
disappointed. The really difficult problem of how to make abstract sub- 
jects appeal to concrete-minded boys is rarely touched upon. . Surely Mr. 
Packer is a little bit hard on headmasters. I will not defend myself 
as a headmaster, but I will say that I have served under four headmasters 
in the past and I have always met with enthusiastic encouragement for 
any experiment I have wished to carry out. One gets rather tired of the 
continual assumption of some people that those who are appointed to a 
position of responsibility aré appointed because they are bigger. nitwits 
than the rest.—Yours truly, R. C. UNMACK, 

King’s College, Taunton. Headmaster. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to say, with the utmost diffidence, that E. L. 
Packer in the article called “ Conflict in the Schools ” (6.7.45) has missed 
one very important point? In my experience of teaching in different 
Primary schools since I left college, the utter impossibility of using 
“ Modern Methods” was brought about not by the obstructive tactics 
of head teachers—who are often more than willing to allow a young 
teacher to carry out her own methods—but by the outrageous size of 
classes to be taught. 

How can anyone with a class of fifty in a room built to hold 48 (just), 
with about 18 inches space between the rows of double desks, hope to 
allow the children to “carry through a project themselves, working in 
groups, with the teacher acting as adviser”? There just is no room 
to do it. The tantalising part is, we who are “ young teachers ” know 
that the methods we are taught in college are good, and should like to 
be able to carry them out. But we cannot. 

Let us hope that as more teachers are trained, the number of children 
in a class will be reduced. Meanwhile, may I say how interesting I find 
this and other articles in your excellent publication?—Yours very truly, 

82 Kechill Gardens, Hayes, Kent. Marion WILMSHURST. 


THE STATUS OF AUSTRIA 


S1r,—Perhaps some of your readers can explain to me why, in the light 
of the declaration that the country is as much the victim of German 
aggression as Czechoslovakia or the Netherlands, Austria should now be 
under military occupation by the Allies —Yours, &c., 
13 Warwick Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. P. G. MITCHINER. 
[Czechoslovakia and Holland both had constitutional Governments 
ready to take charge of their countries’ affairs. Austria, after her libera- 
tion, got together an emergency Government, but till it is recognised 
by the major Allied Powers military occupation naturally continues.—ED., 


The Spectator.]} 


COUNTRY LIFE 


How does it come about that some seaside places are half-ruined by 
the amount of oil, and some quite immune. In one bay in North Devon 
it was almost melancholy to walk along the high tide level, so often you 
came upon the dead bodies of Guillemot, Razor-bill and Puffin, all victims 
of oil; and now and again you came upon a bird endeavouring to free 
itself of oil. Since oil floats and waves are often high the rocks are most 
freely plastered with oil above high water mark, with results that are 
ruinous to the clothes of holiday-makers. It is never safe to sit down on 
a rock without a careful preliminary inspection. While the bays of Devon 
and South Wales were fouled with oil, the coast of Cumberland seemed, 
so far as I could see, quite immune. Doubtless during the war it was 
not possible to avoid the release of refuse oil, but the offence was rank 
before the war, and it is to be hoped that, both for humanity, and 
amenity, ships will be supplied with the means of consuming their own 
oil waste, and owners of ships take due care. 


A Desired Crime 

However long the list of civic crimes there is one that should be added. 
The encouragement of bracken. In the hilly districts of Scotland, of 
Cumberland and of Wales wherever a farmer or landowner grows slack 
and lax, good grassland is at once consumed with bracken, which both 
destroys the use of the land and harbours the worst foes of the sheep that 
are the chief fauna of such districts. Bracken is easily killed by frequent cut- 
ting or bruising, and grass at once takes its place, usually very good grass. 
Since Mr. Hudson tells us that more beef and mutton and milk is to 
be the aim of national farming, the cutting of bracken should either be 
compulsory on farmers or, if they-cannot find the labour (as often occurs), 
should be a national duty. .Cut brackén' makes, of course, excellent litter 
and might perhaps, if properly treated, make good manure. It is an odd 
thing that potatoes seem to do particularly well on bracken land. I have 
this year seen good crops flourishing on land.which seemed to carry 
almost as much fern as potato tops. 


Cuckoo, Cuckoo! 

Though I risk the Cuckoo’s crime of boring iteration, I cannot for- 
bear from reporting one new observation, on this eccentric fowl. A farmer 
in the Lakes, who is a great lover and observer of birds, found a cuckco’s 
egg (as he finds one every year) in a meadow-pipit’s, a tit-lark’s, nest. He 
left it. there and- came back to look at the nest-about thirty hours later. 
The nest contained only a young cuckoo, and~no trace could be found 
either of the meadow pipit’s eggs or young. What are we to conclude? 
The farmer was himself persuaded that the young cuckoo was too young 
and feeble to eject either eggs or chicks in the normal brutal manner, 
and in any case these were not to be seen around the nest. This explana- 
tion, which seems to be the best, is that the mother cuckoo must have 
revisited the nest—said to be the rarest of events—and made a meal of the 
foster-parent’s eggs. 


Owls, Trout and Beetles 

It surprised many enemies of that alien species to learn that the little 
Spanish owl lived principally upon beetles. It certainly surprised me to 
find that some trout had an exactly similar taste. One half-pounder 
caught last week in a Cumberland beck was well-stuffed with the relics of 
a large black beetle, several smaller beetles and one cockchafer. A smaller 
fish from the same beck seems to have lived of late solely on house-flies. 
How these came to be on or under the water I do not know; but the 
waterfalls are so tumultuous that they may be expected to prove the 
ruin of flying as well as crawling insects. To return to the little owl, I 
still think that the strangest existing record of bird behaviour is Sir 
George Courthope’s discovery that even when the little ow! killed young 
pheasants it was for the sole purpose of using them as bait for 
burying beetles! Our 6,000 or so sorts of beetle have their uses. 


In My Garden 

The largest crop of the largest black-currants that I have ever seen 
were growing in the cottage garden of a retired gardener. When he picked 
them he just cut off the branches; and this is held to be the best method 
both for ease of harvesting and for next year’s crop. The same gardener 
never buys so-called seed potatoes: he grows the plants from his own 
cross-fertilized seed, and is disposed to think that he has produced a 
variety distinctly earlier than any on the market. Few amateur gardeners, 
I fancy, use seed as they might. Michaelmas Daisies, for example, are 
easily and satisfactorily grown from seed; and there is peculiar satisfaction 
in such sort of multiplication. W. Beach THomas. 
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CLOTHES FOR OUR CHILDREN 


We are very anxious at 


*MOORFIELDS’ 


to re-open our Children’s Ward closed by the 
‘blitz.’ We are desperately short of the necessary 
clothing for children ranging from 6 months to 
8 years. Second-hand pyjamas, vests, nighties, 
frocks, jerseys, etc., could be put to a wonderful 
use. Gifts should be addressed to Matron. Please 
help if you can. 











CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C. |. 


MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 
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FOUR SQUARE is still made, as ever, from 
pure tobacco—matured and mellowed by 
ageing in the wood; free from artificial scents 
and flavouring. 

GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago. 
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ODE TO 
A RAISING AGENT. 


The housewife who prepares the 


JULY 13, 





matutinal comestible 
Will guard against its being e’en remotely indigestible ; 
Between the best and less than best, will carefully discriminate, 
Ingredients deleterious relentlessly eliminate. 
In maintenance of dietetical gastronomy, 


Use Lingfords Baking Powder for economy. 


Be meticulously careful that you use each particle 

Of this popular and excellent proprietary article; 

Of pastry, dough, or sponge, or crust prepared from it, the levity 

Contributes in no small degree to ultimate longevity. 
In exercising hygienical autonomy. 


Use Lingfords Baking Powder for economy. 





LINGFORDS BAKING POWDER 


1S MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON, LTD., 


THE MODEL FACTORY, BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
Makers of Lingfords Strawberry Custard ; Lingfords Strawberry Barley Pudding Mixture, etc. 


BP 20.45 
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please remember that many have special need of it 


required for hospitals, vital war factor- 
ies, and the mines. This is why there are 
only limited quantities of Horlicks in 
the shops. So, when you find Horlicks 
difficult to get, please remember that 
many have special need of it. And make 
Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 


In emergency rations issued to sailors, 
soldiers, and airmen, Horlicks is an 
essential item. It was specially chosen 
for this purpose because it is exception- 
ally nourishing and sustaining. The 
makers of Horlicks are proud that it 
has helped to save innumerable lives. 

Large quantities of Horlicks are also 














BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Newman’s Wagner 


The Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. III. By Ernest Newman. (Cassell. 30s.) 





THERE are over five hundred pages in this third vclume of Mr. 
Newman’s monumental work, and 1t deals only with the seven years 
of Wagner’s lite during 1859 to 1866, leaving a fourth and final 
volume to come, which will cover the period from 1866 to Wagner’s 
death in 1883, thus including the story of the foundation of Bayreuth 
and the first complete performance of the “Ring” there. It is 
ilmost certain that Mr. Newman’s book will remain for all time 
the standard English biography of Wagner. It is likely to prove 
the most detailed and the most accurate of all. It is strikingly 
free from bias for or against the composer in its presentation of 
tacts, and although many will differ from Mr. Newman’s interpreta- 
tion of them, none can deny either his life-long patient pursuit of 
the truth or his ability to dig it out from the huge mass of first- 
hand information available and the enormous accumulation of 
Wagneriana—which is probably equalled only by the literature on 
Shakespeare and Napoleon. 

In spitz of the abundance of Mr. Newman’s own comments, which 
are essentially those of an experienced and acute man of the world, 
refreshingly free from cant and immature moral judgements, his 
biography certainly will not be the last or most convincing analysis 
of Wagner’s character as a man, genius as a musician, or spirit as an 
artist, for Mr. Newman’s judgements spring from no profounder 
source than that of worldly sensuousness and commonsense. From 
such a point of view Wagner must clearly seem to be one of the 
world’s greatest figures comparable only with Napoleon, Julius 
Caesar and Alexander the Great or—to come nearer in date and 
therefore less imposing in effect—the late Lloyd George. In some 
respects he surpassed all these, for Wagner is the first artist of 
genius who conquered the world in his lifetime, but it was the whole 
world, not the miserable section of it that fell to Napoleon or 
Alexander. Also, it must bz added, that as his conquest was one 
over the feeliangs of mankind, it was’ not ephemeral like the others, 
but is renewed with every generation ; for I cannot imagine a time 
when young men and women will cease to respond with mind, 
body and soul to Wagner’s spell, just as King Ludwig II of Bavaria 
did at the age of eighteen. The basis of Wagner’s appeal is the 
primitive religious-erotic, and as this is fundamental in man, his 
uppeal is never likely to grow less—in spite of his music being this 
year for the first time dethroned from its Monday night domination 
of the Promenade Concerts that has lasted for a generation. This 
upparent sign of decline is only temporary and local, due to a 
change in snob fashion brought about by a few influential musicians 
nd artists who have persistently pointed out Wagner’s limitations. 
If there are any who think I exaggerate Wagner’s claims to great- 
ness I advise them to read Mr. Newman’s book. Here they will 
find proofs in abundance of an astounding ability to spell-bind, 


VPABIB BOOKS 


Forgotten Genius LIONEL JAMES 


* Sewell of Exeter was probably, next to ‘ Newman of Oriel’, the most 
rure in Oxford. A daring educational pioneer, he founded two public 
chools and threw up brilliant prospects at Oxford to save one from collapse. Something 
# a paradox, Sewell was outstanding even in an age of great men trated. 2i]- 


Bookman’s Holiday HOLBROOK JACKSON 
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In the Beginning God H. S. BELLAMY 
I ypening stories of the hook of Genesis—the Creation, the Flood, the Tower of Babel 
ure here shown to be mderfully exact records of human experience in the dawn of 
» An unusual and thought-provoking book by the author of Moons, Myths and 
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dazzle, and turn black into white and vice-versa, besides which that 
of Hitler and Goebbels (his acknowledged pupils) pales into in- 
significance. Nor are such specious politicians the only masters of 
a craft (I apologise to artisans) who must recognise his superiority. 
As a careerist, a single-minded self-seeker gifted in cajoling money 
with absolute fairness out of people, he far surpasses in adroitness 
and plausibility, if not actually in material effect, all the world’s 
great business adventurers, from Rockefeller to Beaverbrook—the 
latter, incidentally, being perhaps the most ardent of his admirers 
among great financiers. 

But when gifted men like Romain Rolland and Ernest Newman 
write about Wagner as if he were akin to Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert and Bach, except in the superficial fact that they were all 
musicians, a protest is inevitable without any shadow of humbug 
or cant. Those making it would not even suggest that Wagner was 
inferior as a man to the majority of us. I certainly for one should 
not do so, as I see in myself a good deal of Wagner’s own careerist 
capacity, but only less perfectly and effectively developed. The man 
who cannot enjoy Wagner’s amazing spell-binding gifts is less than 
human. But it is also human, we contend, to admire some other 
things even more ; yes, I would add immensely, even incomparably 
more. The utterance of Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart and Bach at 
their greatest is something quite out of Wagner’s reach at his very 
greatest. It belongs to another world. Wagner belongs wholly to 
this world, but not even to the whole of it. And that will always 
be a final word to be said of him. Yet there remains one word 
more. I advise the reader of this book to look carefully at the 
frontispiece portrait of Wagner in 1860. Here is the Hitler-Goebbels 
side of Wagner; but there is a depth, an intensity here unknowe 
either to them or to the wizards of finance. It is the passionate 
vitality of an artist who is giving something of incalculable value 
to the world. And that makes his self-seeking different in kind to 
that of mere aggressors and egoists. W. J. Turner. 


Early Celtic Art 


A Find of the Early Iron Age from Llyn Cerrig Bach, Anglesey. 

By Cyril Fox. (National Museum of Wales. 7s. 6d.) 
IF this country’s record in the visual arts is not outstanding, it is 
alse true that it has been slow te claim legitimate recognition for its 
achievements: slow, indeed, to recognise them. It is, for example, 
characteristic that St. Paul’s, with all its superb, inaccessible detail, 
was largely unrecorded and unpublished until bombs threatened to 
end its magnificence. And of one period when Britain was pre- 
eminent in decorative art few people have even heard. This was the 
two centuries or so before the Roman Conquest when the Celtic 
designers in this country were greater masters than their contem- 
poraries, either Roman or Barbarian. 

In his recent* sumptuous publication of the Celtic art of the 
Continent, Professor Jacobsthal described its origin among the 
native craftsmen of West-Central Europe, who had been influenced 
by both Greek and Eastern (notably Scythic) traditions of desiga. 
By the third century B.c. the Celts had absorbed the borrowed 
motifs and changed them, Greek palmettes, Scythic beasts and the 
rest, into their own distinctive forms. It was in the same century 
that immigrant, warrior tribes first introduced this form of Celtic 
art into Britain. A number of attractive pieces appear in Prof. 
Jacobsthal’s plates, yet anyone familiar with it cannot fail to recognise 
the superiority of the British material. Here the borrowed forms 
are more completely assimilated ; there is less barbarity and a mastery 
drawn from greater restraint. 

The present excellently produced and illustrated volume is con- 
cerned with an important find of Celtic metalwork made recently in 
Anglesey. The discovery was made during large-scale, mechanised 
peat digging in a bog which in prehistoric times seems to have 
formed part of the adjoining lake, Llyn Cerrig. While Sir Cyril 
Fox analyses the collection with meticulous scholarship, he does not 
hesitate to interpret it with imagination and even some daring. He 
proves that the finds are of various antiquity, dating from about 150 
B.c. to the middle of the first century A.D., this upper date being 
fixed partly by the fact that none of them shows any sign of the 
decadence which always resulted from contact with Roman pro- 
vincial art. The discoveries included the remains of chariots and 
horse harness, swords, spears and shields, a fragment of a long 
curving trumpet, and several pieces of ornamental bronze work. In 
addition, there were slave chains, one with neck-rings for a gang of 
five, and it is worth fecording that these had been successfully used 


— 








* Early Celtic Art.. By Paul Jacobsthal. Oxford Press, 2 vols., ro oris. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Hilda Vaughan’s 
new novel 
PARDON AND PEACE 
7s. 6d. 


Susanne Kuowles’s 
poems 
THE BIRTH OF VENUS 
4s. 


REPRINTS 
Sir Osbert Sitweli's 


essays 
SING HIGH! SING LOW! 
10s. 6d. 


Charles Morgan’s 
essays 
REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR 
8s. 6d. 
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Ready July 23 
The Course of 
German History 


by A.J. P. TAYLOR 


A survey of the development of Germany from 1815 


to the present day. 12s. 6d. net 





The American 
Political System 


by D. W. BROGAN 


A reprint of the greatest book on its subject since 
Bryce is now ready. 18s. net 
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Fables and Satires 
By HAROLD MORLAND 


The Fable or satire in verse only succeeds when wit o! 
invention is matched by mastery of technique, and apart 
from La Fontaine in France and Gay in England, there 
have been the Harold 
Morland a contemporary aspirant appears : 
of his themes, and the brilliance of his treatment prove 
that this literary form is still appropriate, effective and 
With line Illustrations by Helen Kapp. 


Ts. 6d. net 


medium. In 
the aptness 
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entertaining. 
Cr. 8vo 


Shelley and the Romantic 


Revolution 
by FRANK A. LEA 


Mr. Lea examines a literary giant who suffers even more 
than Carlyle from misinterpretation and. conventiona 
labelling. He does not neglect the purely poetic aspects 
of Shelley’s genius, but by concentrating on the contribu- 
tions which the poet made to the general movement o! 
political and philosophical thought of his time. he shows 
us a figure which is‘still of profound significance tor our 
Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. ne! 
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for hauling mud-bound. lorries before their venerable age was 
recognised. None of these things seems to have been made locally ; 
they can be identified as coming from most of the main centres of 
Celtic art, Yorkshire East Anglia, South-West England and even 
Ulster. Among the finest pieces are bronze and iron horse-bits 
which display a faultless use of plastic moulding in a purely func- 
tional context. But most remarkable of all is a crescentic bronze 
plaque whose panel of ornament in low relief illustrates the Celtic 
decorative genius at its most accomplished. It has an asymmetry 
which is subtly balanced, and succeeds in making the matrix of 
space as powerfully effective as the design itself. It is wholly 
abstract, yet there is some strange movement in it; is simple to 
austerity, yet the curved surfaces of the repoussé work lend a certain 
voluptuousness. 

The historical interest of the Llyn Cerrig find is no less than the 
aesthetic. Sir Cyril Fox has to ask what economic or social force 
it was that drew luxury goods to Anglesey from so many quarters 
of Britain and from Ireland. The druidical importance of the 
island in Celtic times is well known; with lurid ornament Tacitus 
describes how the druid priests and their followers were annihilated 
by Roman legionaries in 61 A.D. There is little doubt that druid 
power and weaith had some responsibility for the accumulation of 
the Llyn Cerrig treasure; it is even reasonable to imagine that 
the slave chains were once used to secure sacrificial victims. It 
seems that all the Celtic objects had been thrown into the water 
from a jutting rock-shelf, and it may be that they were votive 
offerings made to some god, or spirit of the pool. But the author 
has also an alternative explanation. This great welter of goods 
might have been seized from the druid commun:ty after the slaughter 
of 61. The Roman soldiers roused by victory 2nd their fear and 
hatred of the priests, took their possessions, things of beauty equally 
with slave chains, and hurled them into the lake. It is an attractive 
interpretation, for it would link the Llyn Cerrig treasure, ‘these 
pieces of ‘bronze and iron found so much by chance, with the 
events of a particular day of recorded history. 

JACQUETTA HAWKES. 


The ‘‘Everyman’’ Anthology 


Poems of Our Time, 1940-1942. Chosen by Richard Church and 
M. M. Bozman. (Everyman Library. Dent. 3s.) 
Every addition to the excellent Everyman Library is certain of a 
very wide sale. In addition, an authoritative anthology of the poetry 
of this century is needed W. B. Yeats’s choice for the Oxford 
University Press is perhaps too eclectic to stand as a comprehensive 
selection, though it has many merits—in particular the stamp of 
Yeais’s own personal preferences—and the selection made for the 
World’s Classic series is inadequate. The present anthologers have 
icied to be too comprehensive (though Edward Thompson ‘is en- 
tirely omitted), and as a result have included a vast amount of less 
ihan mediocre verse. This might have been understandable if the 
selection had been made solely from the point of view of a social 
document, but Mr. Church in his introduction insists that each poet 
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If, at close range, part of your subject 
is much nearer the camera than the 
rest, then that part will come out 
relatively much bigger, giving the sort 
of distorted result shown in the dia- 
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is represented “in his absolute right.” By what “absolute mgnt,” 
one wonders, are poems such as those chosen from Mervyn Peake, 
E. N. da Costa Andrade, F. L. Lucas, Eiluned Lewis, Richard Mans- 
field, Thomas Moult, Jan Struther included? Some of these writers 
will be as surprised to find themselves, one imagines, represented. 
here as the reader is to meet them. Of accepted poets, W. B. Yeats 
leads the field with seventeen poems followed by W. H. Davies with 
fifteen poems ; but unfortunately they are all chosen from among 
Davies’s short, whimsical, over-anthologised- pieces which have 
turned so many people from reading him until some lucky accident 
has forced his Collected Poems on their notice, and they have dis- 
covered for themselves what range and power he has. 

De la Mare, W. J. Turner, Edward Thomas, Hardy, Andrew Young, 
are here with seven or eight poems apiece. It is misleading to 
give nothing of W. J. Turner later than: 1936, and even more mis- 
leading to acknowledge his poems to Collected Poems, Sidgwick and 
Jackson, when they come from Selected Poems published by the 
O.U.P. ; Miss Sitwell’s poems from Street Song are acknowledged to 
Faber and Faber, although Macmillan published them; Mrs. 
Lawrence does not spell her name Freda. Detailed acknowledg- 
ments are very useful to poet, reader and publisher, but only if they 
are accurate. Choice of immediately contemporary poems is always 
the most debatable .ground. Sidney Keyes is well represented, but 
one misses Alun Lewis, Alan Rook, Lawrence Durrell, Vernon 
Watkins and others. Perhaps James Stephens is best served in this 
anthology and Dorothy Wellesley worst served with one late and 
not very good poem. The poems are grouped roughly in chrono- 
logical order, their sequence finally determined by their tone and 
spirit, and some of the resulting juxtapositions are well contrived 

SHEILA SHANNON. 


Transport by Sea 

International Sea Transport. By Brigadier-General Sir Osborne 

Mance. Issued under the Auspices of The Royal Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
MARINE commerce is essentially an international affair, and in the 
course of time many rules and traditions of conduct have been 
established ; much has been done by private negotiation between 
the world’s shipping houses to standardise procedure and practice. 
International bodies have been set up to discuss various problems ; 
and in some cases agreement has been reached, particularly on the 
more technical issues such as life-saving, load-lines, tonnage measure- 
ment, hydiography and health. But in the last 50 years there has 
been growing interference by Governments, promoted by the desire 
for a share in the world’s merchant tonnage, particularly as a pre- 
paration for war. The result has been subsidies, bounties and dis- 
crimination, followed in some cases by the State-ownership of 
shipping. Such action provokes counter-action by other countries, 
and sea transport is no longer a purely commercial affair. 

The greater part of International Sea Transport is a factual sum- 
mary of the past fifty years, recording the policies of rival Govern- 
ments in fostering their own merchant fleets at the expense of one 
another (and at enormous expense to themselves), and the numerous 
international conferences that have tried, but failed, to put a stop 
to these practices. This collecion of data is excellent, sufficient 
in detail, and well arranged ; it includes a summary of International 
Maritime Law and tables of tonnage and trade figures. So much 
of it is fact and free from controversy. 

The last chapter is a forecast of probable developments, with 
suggestions on how. the political problems may best be solved. The 
opinions are those of the author rather than of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs (under the auspices of which the book is 
issued), which is precluded by its charter from expressing opinions. 

The author appears to take for granted that shipping can never 
again be a purely competitive, paying industry, free from political 
interference. His suggestion that freight rates be fixed and tonnage 
restricted to the requirements of trade by international conferences 
is alarming. The most inefficient ship would find a cargo and 
receive the same rates as the most efficient ; all incentive to improve 
the service disappears. Free competition allowing a reward for 
efficiency should be the aim, with international agreements to prevent 
sharp practices and dangerous economies. The abolition of all 
forms of State aid is therefore essential. He also suggests that each 
nation be given a share of tonnage according to the volume of its 
vorld trade, irrespective, apparently, of its capability to compete in 
an unrestricted industry. Such a solution would be contrary t 
the free play of economic forces which properly tend to confine 
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We .<ed to pride ourselves that there was no part of Britain 
where you could not get Whiteway’s Cyder. Now that is 
changed. Cyder, like many other things, is being zoned to 
save transport and labour. We can send our cyder only to 
certain areas, and many people who for years have held 
Whiteway’s in high esteem, must now be denied it until zoning 
ends. To the lucky ones in the Whiteway zones we extend 
our congratulations ; to those who must forgo their favourite 
cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 
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‘It’s a fortunate head 
that has never ached’ 


—Old Proverb. 


Medical science has progressed immeasurably since the 
days when the most usual way to anesthetise a patient 
before a surgical operation was to knock him out with a 
blow on the chin. Hygiene and better living conditions 
have eradicated some of the worst diseases of the middle 
ages ; medical science has discovered remedies for others. 
Yet one type of ailment has increased: nerve-strain is 
more widely prevalent than it was in the days before our 
civilisation produced the modern complicated technique 
of living. And nerve-strain finds its expression in the 
wearing, nagging nerve pains of every day: headache, 
toothache, neuralgia . . danger signals, all of them, 
warning the sufferer that something needs looking into. 

What that something is, and how to set it right, only a 
doctor or a dentist can decide, but in the meantime every 
sufferer has the mgans to allay the pain itself. That is 
what ‘Cogene’ is for; that is why doctors prescribe it. 

*‘Cogene’ is a scientific combination of four pain- 
relieving drugs, in tablet form. It is non-habit forming 
and produces no harmful after-effects as a single drug is 
apt to do; yet it will relieve the most harassing nerve 
pain in a surprisingly short time. Ask your doctor about 
*Cogene ’. It can be bought from any chemist at 1/14d. 
a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while ‘ Cogene’ will relieve 
the pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 


‘COGEN E’ 
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A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 
We give real HOME LIFE in the Home at STREATHAM 
to 80 incurable invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- 
per week for 250 others able to be with friends or relatives. All 
are largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life 
and we APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 
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the industry to those able to compete without State aid and make 
it pay. 

Moreover, thé allocation of tonnage to nations according to the 
volume of trade in peace would vary greatly from the tonnage 
required by defence considerations; the need to sail in convoy 
would alone make peace-time allocations quite inadequate. The 
fact is that no arrangement based on the needs of war will prove 
satisfactory in peace. It is bound to lead to idle tonnage and build- 
ing facilities, and then to State aid, and to preclude all hope of 
an economically sound industry that can pay its own way. How 
far the needs of war must be submitted to cannot yet be prophesied. 


Here, at least, is a matter for international agreement. 
G. P. GRIGGs. 


The Renegade Wogan 


The Adventures of Edward Wogan. By Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 

It is appropriate that in this tercentenary year of the New Model 
Army there should appear a study of one of the most curious figures 
who fought in that army’s ranks. General Maurice first became 
interested in Wogan while he was writing his history of the Scots 
Guards. He then resisted the temptation®to explore an intriguing 
by-path, but his main work done he has felt justified in making a 
digression ; the result is the fascinating book which is now published. 
Within its covers we can find as much information about Wogan as 
we are ever likely to want, and in addition, the text of Wogan’s own 
narrative of the early part of his career, hitherto only to be read 
in two separate sections, each published in a volume somewhat 
difficult to obtain. General Maurice’s aim has been to answer the 
questions about Wogan which many readers must have asked. Some 
will know him as the subject of Flora MaclIvor’s verses, others as 
“ the renegade ” of Cromwell’s from Ireland printed in Carlyle. They 
will all agree that General Maurice has succeeded in his aim, for 
he not only answers their questions but has built up a satisfying 
and exciting story of the career of a minor character in the great 
drama of the seventeenth century. 

The Wogans were a family with branches in Pembrokeshire and 
Ireland. Edward was an Irish Wogan and a Catholic, but it seems 
to ha¥e been his Pembrokeshire connections which brought him 
into the Parliamentary army where he served in Haselrigg’s regiment 
of dragoons. Wogan was perhaps the only Catholic in the New 
Model Army, but General Maurice is unable to explain how he was 
able to subscribe to the Solemn League and Covenant ; there must 
have been even more mental reservation in Wogan’s case than in the 
case of the many Independents who accepted the Presbyterian docu- 
ment. General Maurice might have told us a little more about the 
dragoons of the seventeenth century. Wogan himself, with pardon- 
able bias, says they “ were always counted the best men of the army.” 
Their pay was less than that of the horse and more than that of 
the foot. They were, in fact, mounted infantry, and Sprigge’s account 
of the taking of Bath, quoted in this book, is perhaps the best account 
of their peculiar merit. 

The Civil War came to an end in 1647, the critical year in the 
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Last month some thousands of new Hoover 
Cleaners were in dealers’ showrooms. We expected 
them to last at least a week or two. Practically 
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If you were one of the thousands of men or 
women inevitably disappointed, we are sorry. 
We still have war contracts to fulfil and 
cleaner manufacture must therefore take 
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history of the New Model Army. It was natural that Wogan should 
have his own personal solution of the difficulties that arose between 
an army which had become increasingly Independent and a Parlia- 
ment dominated by Presbyterians. “I marcht away into Scotland 
with my troope ” ; in this laconic way Wogan brings his own narra- 
tive to an end and announces his decisicn to turn Royalist. It is a 
pity that Wogan himself never told the story of his later adventures. 
They would have made a good tale—his capture of Carlisle Castle, 
his failure at Passage, his escape from Cork prison, his services to 
Charles II at Worcester, his amazing ride through England in 1653 
(“as great a romance as hath been acted in our time,” Clarendon 
calls it), his death from wounds in 1654. Wogan was evidently the 
spiritual ancestor of our irregulars in the War of the American 
Revolution, of men like Colquhoun Grant, and of the present-day 
Long Range Desert Group and Chindits. Everyone who is inter- 
ested in the seventeenth century or who likes true stories of adventure 
should read this book. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Fiction 
Travellers. Selected by L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
Once in Every Lifetime. By Tom Hanlin. (Big Ben Books. 9d.) 


Translated by Edith Bone. 
Translated by Kulka 


Death of a Poet. 
(Hutchinson. 
Blessed are The By Zofia Kossak. 
Langre. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

THE thirty-one selected short stories which go to make up the 
volume Travellers are lively evidence of the versatility of their author, 
L. A. G. Strong. Most of them will be welcomed in this new edition, 
for they include such effective stories as Don Juan and the Wheel- 
barrow, Snow Caps, Tuesday Afternoon, Death of the Gardener, The 
English Captain and The Big Man. The medium of the short story 
is the one which best displays the author’s gift for dialogue, narra- 
tive and situation. Like that supremely good novelist of boyhcod, 
Forrest Reid, L. A. G. Strong has a deep and sensitive understand- 
ing of the young and innocent: many of his most effective stories 
evolve through the fresh and touching imagination of a boy. Prongs 
and The Fort are two excellent examples in this genre. In the con- 
trived examples, such as Here is Something you Won’t Put in a 
Book or The Absentee, the author labours under the handicaps 
common to shiny-paper fiction, though he produces them with 
workman-like competence. Sometimes his sense of the dramatic 
carries him a little too far beyond the bounds of probability ; in his 
characterisation of the schoolmaster in The Imposition for instance. 
Nor is he always at his best in handling the macabre. A preface, 
which is by the way of being an introduction to the work of the 
author as a story-teller, is supplied by Frank Swinnerton. 

Once in Every Lifetime is a first novel by a Scots miner, Tom 
Hanlin, and it has been chosen as the first-prize winner in a contest 
organised by the publishers. The author has gusto and freshness, 
the story he tells is simple enough, since it is of young lovers and 
their dreams. Frank Stewart and Jenny Dewar are children to- 
gether, next-door neighbours in = little mining community in Scot- 
land. Before they leave school Jenny makes Frank wake up to the 
fact that they are meant for each other: up to that moment he has 
been a mere boy, with individuality scarcely apparent. They leave 
school, and Jenny goes away to work as a servant. Since the whole 
village understands the state of affairs between these two young 
things, they take it for granted that one day they'll marry. This 
annoys the boy, and as conditions do not foster their romantic 
attachment they drift further and further apart. Frank becomes a 
miner, and after a time the depression sets in, and he, like dozens 
of his fellows, drifts about the country-side seeking work. At his 
lowest ebb he meets Jenny again and forces from her an acknow- 
ledgement of her love for him. Then he goes home again. Proximity 
throws him into the arms of another woman, and, because of the in- 
stability of his character, he seduces and eventually marries her. At 
this juncture Jenny returns, and only then does Frank realise the 
havoc that he has made of her life as well as of his own. This short 
tragic novel has much merit ; its charm and simplicity is similar to 
that which characterises the proletarian short stories of Leslie 
Halward ; but the author should be on guard against his own fluency, 
for it sometimes makes him careless and redundant. 

By comparison with Travellers and Once in Every Lifetime the 
Russian novel Death @f the Poet seems much too formally stylised, 
and Blessed are the Meek much too artificially simple. Pushkin is 
the poet dealt with by Leonid Grossman, but his book handles 
periods more competently than people, and its chief interest lies not 
so much in what it has to tell us of a great national poet, but rather 
for its description of imperial St. Petersburg in the thirties of the 


By Leonid Grossman. 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
July 24th. Envelopes should be recewed not later.than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















ACROSS 12. It is far from savoury and high. 
(5, 3, 3.) 


I. Apparently the sailor gets the best 14. Ac if his whole 


Were endless 





Ay r ar maT oy nny —%, . ¥ imitation " (Wordsworth). (8.) 

+f a Gin oon. yng! to wake port in them, 16. Substance of one of Portia’s similes. 
hy : ; aia ia . (9.) 

ae. Why te would-be domestic called .f 18. Emu near. (Anag.) (7.) 


put back. (7.) 19. A sup confused and in the middle. 


11. Source of ivory castles. (5.) (7.) 

13. Tempter’s family. (9.) 21. His corner is in fiction. (5.) 

14. Velvet? Even better. (9.) 23. It’s so uncommon. (4.) 

15. Wil'iamson’s otter. (5.) ‘ | ) 
7 . - e © turns u . 

17. Wells wrote in its days. (5.) 26. A vulgar face ¢ ia 

18. Veto music. (Anag.) (9.) . . 

20. Terpsichorean araneidan. (9.) SOLUTION TO 


22. An early broadcaster. (5.) 

24. This sportsman is not necessarily aged 
and depressed. (3, 4.) 

5. Sirius. (3, 4.) 

7. A meteorological 
garden. (4, 2, 6.) 


CROSSWORD No. 329 


paradox in the 


DOWN 
1. Greengrocers’ alternative to the 
globe. (9.) 
2. Payment for fish. (3.) 
3. What’s in this? Oh, resin. (7.) 
4. Lace that seems liable to take fire. (7.) 
5. Six deep on it. (Anag.) (11.) 
6. It comes in from a harvest field. (5.) 
7. “Something ails it now; the 





is cursed ’’ (Wordsworth). (4.) 
8. A letter in what is in a letter makes 
a house. (8.) 





SOLUTION ON JULY 27th 
The winner of Crossword No. 329 is Mr. W. MALAN, Thatched Cot- 
tage, Littlheham, Exmouth, Devon. 
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INCLUDING 
PURCHASE 
TAX 


Ever counted what you spend on razor blades in a 
year? Well here’s a way to cut it down. Buy 
Laurel blades—1i4d. each including purchase tax. 
They'll last at least as long as any blades you can buy, 
and they'll give a smooth, easy shave for a long, 
long time. No better blade comes out of Sheffield, 
the ‘home of the cutting edge’. 


Ea L AUREL 
George Lawrence 
Lid. of Sheffield 
The Good-Tempered Sheffield Blade 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 

_has declared, for the 5 years, 1939- 
43,a reversionary bonus of 30/- per 
cent. per annum compound. 

Add distinction to your bundle 
of life policies by including at least 
one bearing “the hall mark of 
sterling quality in mutual life 
assurance.” 





Write to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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Not 
just 
yet, 


says OLD HETHERS 





can we afford to take it easy, though better times 
are approaching. With peace will come the return 
to the shops of many old and well-tried favourites, 
Robinson’s Lemon Barley Water among them. 
Meanwhile make your barley water from 
Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley—you'll find it good. 
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last century. The book, which carries a preface by the author, is 
written in the form of a diplomat’s memoirs. The young Vicomte 
d’Archiac, who is attached to the French Embassy, enables the author 
to give us a wide cross-section of court and diplomatic society in the 
Russian capital. His canvas is crowded with court figures and state 
occasions, which enable him to put over propaganda which is not 
always sound, or subtle. Among the motley characters are Pushkin’s 
own Queen of Spades, the Czar, the very odd Dutch ambassador 
Baron van Hekkerns, who is adoptive father to the young French 
Royalist Georges d’Anthés, with whom the poet fought the fatal duel. 
The author’s conception of Natalya Pushkin is extremely romantic ; 
he sees her, not as a fashionable court lady, but as a remote unhuman 
snow princess, though his portrait of the poet has more clarity and 
distinction, while it still remains a miniature. 

Though a sentimentalised St. Francis of Assisi is the central figure 
of Blessed are the Meek, this long novel is more a picture of a period 
and of the great worldly figures who dominated the crowded scenes. 
The fifth crusade and the crusade of the children are here. Saints 
are very difficult figures to handle in fiction, and few writers have the 
imagination to cope with their rare and special virtues ; a romantic 
conception is not interesting enough to absorb. or move us deeply. A 
love story runs through the chronicle, and readers who enjoy historical 
romance will find plenty of incident and colour. 

JoHN HAMpson. 


Shorter Notices 


Planning the New Nursery School. 
2s. 6d.) 

Tue authors of this pamphlet—a committee set up by the Nursery 
School Association of Great Britain—start off on the wrong foot by 
assuming that the clause in the Education Bill compelling local 
education authorities to set up nursery schools would pass into law. 
The Act, in fact, is permissive in this respect, and the committee 
could with advantage have approached the question in a more per- 
suasive spirit. Its suggestions, however, are valuable—beginning 
with the insistence on the desirability of spending part of any avail- 
able funds on outdoor playing space—“ a garden is the natural place 
for young children to grow in.” For urban areas, it recommends the 
use of top floors of blocks of flats as nursery schools, opening on to 
a roof garden. Necessary things, in the committee’s opinion, include 
a south-south-east aspect; schools constructed for 40 pupils, or 
alternatively for not more than four groups of 40 pupils each ; 
insulation of each part of the building from noise and vibration ; a 
sandpit ; coat rooms, and a drying room apart from the coat rooms. 
Desirable things include a site on which the building can present a 
short side to the road ; a paddling pool ; a broad stretch of grass ; a 
shelter where children can play in the fresh air even on wet days. 
The Nursery School Association promises another pamphlet on 
staffing—the committee rightly insists that this should be generous— 
and the two reports might usefully have been issued as one, or even 
in reverse order, for the problem of guiding and training suitable 
staff is more difficult than that of creating suitable premises. 


FINE. 
THANKS! 





(University of London Press. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
Is it wrong to buy ordinary shares in war time? This question 
raised, it must be said, rather belatedly by a correspondent, may still 
be troubling other investors, so that it may be worth while to answer 
it here. Perhaps I should begin by saying that it is undesirable, 
from every standpoint, that people should indulge in active market 
speculation in war time. Active markets, as well as being out of 
harmony with the spirit of a war economy, are not helpful to the 
Government in its task of canalising savings into its own loans. 
Having said so much, however, = would not care to argue that 
there is anything either immoral or even unhelpful in investing 
money in ordinary shares. For most people, indeed, a reasonably 
well-diversified portfolio which includes a proportion of ordinary 
shares in addition to the sheet-anchor of gilt-edged stocks, is essen- 
tial as a protection against rising prices. 

SAVINGS AND EQUITIES 

It is convenient, of course, from the Treasury’s point of view, if 
people apply their savings in war time in taking up tap bonds, 
Savings Certificates, &c., since that reduces the inevitable delays 
and difficulties in carrying through the Government’s borrowing 
programme. But it is the saving which matters most, not how one 
invests the money saved. Let me give a practical illustration. If I 
save £100 a year and take up Savings Certificates, I forgo consump- 
tion to the extent of £100 and contribute to the Government’s 
borrowing programme. If I save £100 and buy industrial ordinary 
shares, I still forgo spending, just as before, but the Government 
has not sold me any of its loans. What happens? The seller of 
the ordinary shares has received £100 which he may decide to spend 
or save. But the risk that the seller may spend is one that is incurred 
whether one buys ordinary shares or any other article. The control 
over the total volume of spending and over the total volume of 
investments available in war time is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. One can make the control easier by co-operation, but it is 
impossible, in a closed economy, to upset it. 

So far as investment policy is concerned, it is also a relevant fact 
that although the Goverriment rightly frowns on speculative activity 
in ordinary shares as unhelpful to gilt-edged stocks, it is essential 
that markets as a whole should remain reasonably free. Throughout 
the war there has, in fact, been no attempt to stage speculative booms 
in Throgmorton Street and it could not be argued with any force 
that investment in industrial ordinary shares has interfered with 
the official borrowing programme. It can be claimed; however, that 
the Stock Exchange has succeeded in carrying out its function of 
providing a tolerably free market for invested capital. 


A SHARE DEALINGS SUSPENSION 


One is now getting accustomed to strong action by the Stock 
Exchange against those who are judged to infringe the steadily 
improving code of financial behaviour which is expected of indi- 
viduals and institutions. The latest instance of such action is the 
suspension of dealings in the whole of the £10,000,000 of quoted 
securities in the John Lewis group of stores companies by the four 
firms of Stock Exchange jobbers who constitute the market. This 
drastic step has been taken to mark the strong disapproval of the 
Stock Exchange dealers of the terms of the plan for raising fresh 
capital drawn up by Suburban and Provincial Stores, an important 
unit in the John Lewis group. The particular provisions to which 
exception has been taken are those which appear to cut across the 
subscription rights to new shares of the very small holders and 
which might have the effect of eliminating a large number of such 
holders from the company’s register. On the Stock Exchange it is 
felt, with good reason, that new issue schemes in the case of com- 
panies with a large number of small shareholders should not be 
formulated in such a way as to 10b the small investor of his rights. 
In deciding to suspend business in the whole of the securities of 
the John Lewis group the Stock Exchange dealers have, in effect, 
brought matters to a head and forced a decision on an important 
matter of principle. It remains to be seen whether their action is 
vindicated by the Stock Exchange Council. 
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“SHELL”? TRANSPORT AND TRADING 


AMPLE OIL RESERVES 











THE annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held, on July roth, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the chairman), said that last 
year he had mentioned the apprehension in the United States about 
the position of its crude oil reserves. He did not feel unduly pessimistic 
about the position in the United States and rhere was obviously no need 
for apprehension there in view of the strong world position. Develop- 
ments in crude oil production in the Persian Gulf, in Saudi Arabia, and 
in the Middle East generally, all pointed to enormously increased world 
oil reserves far beyond those of which they had knowledge at the 
beginning of the war and ample for all foreseeable requirements. He 
regarded it as fortunate that the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States had taken preliminary steps towards the ultimate con- 
summation of an agreement for the orderly development of crude oil 
production. There had been a prodigious use of petroleum during the 
war years and only by some such international co-ordination did he believe 
that the consumer of petroleum products could be assured of the free 
flow of such supplies in ample quantities over the longest possible term. 

In his statement he had referred to the merchant aircraft-carriers, a 
large number of which were furnished by the conversion of their larger 
tankers, which, in fact, were the only tankers converted for that purpose. 
They might properly be proud of their fleet as, wherever operations took 
place, one could be reasonably certain of finding Shell tankers per- 
forming their essential work. 

Dealing with research activities, he referred to the success they had 
achieved if connection with jet propulsion of aeroplanes, the inhibitor 
process to prevent internal corrosion of pipelines, and said that the 
achievements of the Petroleum Division of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power was the sum of a most remarkable combination of effort. The 
part played by the company had been outstanding in connection with 
Fido and other things. 

Once more he would emphasise that from their earliest days research 
had been a very special feature in their manifold activities. There was 
no branch in which they had been content to rest upon their laurels and 
there was no advance in scientific knowledge which had not been 
translated into practical effect. 

The report was adopted. 





CANCER 4 not hopelooe 


Statistics at the Christie Hospital have revealed that 
in every 100 cases of a common form of Cancer, where 
early treatment is given 80 are alive after 5 years. In 
cases of late treatment the number is 18. The moral is 
obvious—at the first sign of a lump, growth or tumour get 
medical advice. It may not be Cancer, but if it is there 
is a good chance that early treatment will be effective. 
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Now that your 
Car is on the 
road again 
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appearance of your 
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Enemy orders radio’d to his battle | Think of the heightened skill, the 
line were turned into squeals and vast new experience of radio- 
squawks—by radio! British radio | electronics G.E.c. will bring to the 
perfected a device which chased | manufacture of your post-war — 





the enemy all around the wave-band | Radio and Television set ! 

ever he tried to send. In pioneer- 

ing and developing radio devices 

G.E.C. played an important part. RADIO & TELEVISION 
‘THE SOUND AND SIGHT OF THE FUTURE’ 


and jammed his transmission when- 
for helping to defeat the enemy, 
ADVT. OF THE GENFRAL ELECTRIC CO. LID., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 
TF YOU DECIDE TO PROSECt @ 
a search for King Six Cigrs, 
remember that these popular is, 
smokes are very scarce, but they are 
*btainable, and we wish you tuck 
in you juest 
PERSONAL 
\ GAME of cards, a restful spell, 
4 TOM LONG, a smoke, and all is well. 

\ GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes, 
é turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watker’s ScreNTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 


domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C. 
VAN DEN BYL, _ oom, Towcester. 

»ERMALIN 

»’ A Gelinions and digestible Bread 

Ask your Baker 

»URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invisibly 

> mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. —Bett INvisipLE MENDERS, LtD., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 Five doors from Ludgate Circus.) 
*ANCER SUFFERER (28045).—Small boy, 7 years old. 
® Father suffers from gastritis and is frequently off 
work. Help needed towards cost of nourishment and care 
for this poor boy, also dressings. Jewellery gratefully 
received.—NaTIONAL Socrety For CANCER Reiser, 2 (S), 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

‘ARLISLE’S nouse u Chelsea had bugs! Your's 
( hasn’t :—not even MOTHS if you use “ MALSEK,” 
the approved insecticide. obtainable Boots and other high- 
class stores 

‘HARMING 
( furnished, bathroom with geyser ; 
cooker Sep. entrance. Newly decorated 
7 gus. per week ; lease 2-4) years. Ideal for 

"Phone Bay. 5194. 100 yards Kensington 


3-room Cottage Flat free now. Simply 
kitchen- with 
Regulo gas 
throughout. 
young couple 
Gardens. 

USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & SON Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 

pRESSMAKING SERVICE.—Leodian Ltd. announce 
| a dressmaking service for customers’ own materials, 
from 50 - Delivery, 
and particulars, 
Bridge Street, 


Charges (including trimmings 
3-4 weeks.—Write for style book (price 3d. 
I EODIAN Lrp SP.23), Union House, 


Leeds, 
| yu! “TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
| INANCE.—ReGionaL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
* “New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 


REGent 5983 
ENCOURAGED. 


Learned in 


‘OOD HABITS SHOULD BE 
( § Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring AppeaL Secrerary, Guy’s 
Hos pital, S.E.1 Hop. 3334 
& SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
| 1*4 ri RATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
AKES.—Charming old Manor. Magnificent view. 


| 4 Modern convenience. ELTERMERE, Elterwater, 
Ambleside rel Grasmere 84. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
| 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFaatane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
\ rons 5s p.a.—W rite BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
PRODUCTS,.—* RETEX” (Reg.) PEAT in 
Granular, prepared for all garden work, propagation, 
otting, digging into poor soils, mulching, top-dressing 
— ns, bedding for poultry houses, goats, rabbit hutches, 
dog kennels, for packing perishable objects, hard and soft 
fruits, tomatoes, grapes, etc. “ RETEX ”’ Standard Grade: 
Sacks of approx. 5-bushels, 9/6. Fine Grade: Sacks of 
approx. 5} —— 13/6. “ PHOSCO” Lawn Dressing: 
Sacks of SY rox. 54-bushels, 17/6. Carriage paid home. 
“TURV te ‘ree PEAT FUEL. Quotations for truck 
loads on a, —UNntversaL Peat Co., Lrv., Tunbridge 
Wells. "Phones: 1581, 1484. 
> ’ — Ine Royai Cancer Hospital stands as the 
R. ©. H. keystone in the citadel holdi siege 
against the ravages of Cancer. All the forces of Medicine 
and Science ure allied to fight this terrible disease. 
Nothing is left undone thai will — 4 suffering of 
the patient, and all the time Research g 
Please send a gift to on CANCER HOSPITAL, 
Fulham Road, London, S. 
» USSIAN, French Swedish and ee “|; = 
\ undertaken, including technical.—-Box No. 251 
rAIRS BLAZING. . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
s family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. is id. stamp.— 
JouN Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Lrp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
rAMPS.—Postcard brings selection of British € Ta 
ONDON, W.C 


PG 





SPECTATOR, JULY 13, 194 
4 gg ey OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage | 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All coursesat REDUCED + 
FEES Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- } 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English ay yy | 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus De; 
L.S J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
‘| IRED OF ORDINARY CIGARETTES ? Then 
try T.T.T. Magnums Made for the sensitive 
Obtainable from Wurrmore & BayLey, 92, Wigmore 
Est. 1823. 100 13 4; 500656; 1,000 130,-. 
Sample flat 50 for 6 8. 
BRAND BLOUSES 


palate 
Street, W.1 
Post Free 
Sher BENISED 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 
A.14.—RESARTUS 


and Collars 
2 gens. 
each. Please write for details to Dept. 
Lrp., 183.9, ‘ 
ws —Buy or rent 
4-7 rooms. Glos., 
—Box No. 255 
\ "ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top pice paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by —— —KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 
\ ’RITE 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 
-RAY 3090 Solus Unit. 
4 transformer. Hand time-switch 
proof, but exceptionally carefully wired. Stereoscopic 
movement to cross arm. Lead glass cone. Operator's lead- 
lined screen. Dark-room equipment, including four tanks, 
lamp, immersion heater, thermometer, clock, film hangers 
£300 or offer.—Write Box 252. 


Country cottage ; detached ; 
Somerset or Wilts., or near 


FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 

Shockproof cables to 
Tube non-shock- 





APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to @ woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies. 
SECRETARIAL, CLERICAL or ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE post in a progressive or well-established 
private business, company or firm, in or near London, 
required by a gentleman in the early fifties, with practical 
clerical, administrative and legal experience. A _ hard 
worker with enterprise; very adaptable; with suitable 
university and professional qualifications ; professional and 
office experience. Good references. Able to be inter- 
viewed in London.—Box 254. 


| 
| 
| 
Queensway W.2 | 
| 
; 
i 





J AMAICA COLLEGE. KINGSTON  [AMAICA. 
, ——a 

Vacancies in September 1945, or reg 1946, for 
Four Assistant Masters: English, H.S.C., S.C., charge 


whole school. French, H.S.C., S.C., charge whole school 


Two to cover Maths -o S.C.. if possible to H.S.C. Biology 
to H.S.C., Pre-Med., S.C., charge whole school. Physics 
to S.C., it possible H.S.C Assistance Games, Corps 
Scouts, handcraft, music, art, and experience boarding 
boy or master), housemastering, desirable. Appointment 
first instance three years, return First Class sea passage. 
Resident Salary scale Graduate, £300 by 20—£450 
Non-Graduate to maximum, £320 according qualifications 
Non-resident £60 p.a. extra. Extra incr. special qualifi- 


up to £50 p.a. extra payable special responsibilities 
Written application and testimonials 
Harpre M.A. (Cantab,) in 

Adkins, Esq., “ Tristram,” 
Full details trom J. C 


BIRMINGHAM 
FIVE WAYS 


cations 
Government pension. 
to HEADMASTER LW. Ss 
England this Summer, c/o J. C 
Polzeath, Wadebridge, Cornwall. 
Adkins meantime 

SCHOOL 


"ING EDWARD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The HEADMASTERSHIP of this School will become 


vacant at the end of the Autumn Term, 1945, and the 
Governors invite applications from candidates for this 
appointment They will be glad to consider applications 


from candidates who are still of War Service, and, in these 
cases the Demobilisation Group number should be given 
Candidates, who must be Graduates of a University in 
the British Empire, are requested to send the application 
together with one copy of each of three testimonials, on 
or before 15th September, 1945, to the undersigned, from 
whom forms of application together with particulars of 
=.) etc., a be obtained. 
he School is expected to be a Voluntary Aided Schoo! 
under the Education Act, 1944. There are, at present 
about 520 boys in attendance. 
It is desired that the appointment should take effect 


trom Ist January, 1946. 
Cc. C. HARRIES, 


Secretary. 
King Edward’s School, 
Edgbaston Park Road, 
a 15. 
June, 
\ ETROPOLITAN POLICE.—Applications are in- 
s vited for the post of CHIEF INSPECTOR, 
WOMEN POLICE. Good education. Experience of 
administrative, social or public work. Age 30-45. Single 


or widow. Minimum height, 5 ft. 4 ins. Sound health and 
good sight. Pay starts £450, plus rent allowance and 
uniform. Applications from women still on War Service 
can be considered. Application forms or further informa- 
tion can be obtained from SuPreRINTENDENT, Women 
Police, New Scotland Yard, London, S.W.1. Completed 
forms must be returned by August 1 3th. 





( RGANISER for Stepney C.A.B., social work experience 
essential. Salary up to £300 per annum. Applica- 


Governors of Farringtons, Chislehurst, Kenz, 
a residential school for girls, propose shortly to 
pen the School and now invite applications for the pow 
# Headmistress, which should be received by July 21st 
pplicants should hold a University Honours degree. Foe 


Hi 


irther particulars apply, SECRETARY, Prestons Farm Hous: 
Ightham, Sevenoaks 
NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


CHAIR OF DIVINITY AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


the University of Aberdeca 
invites applications for the CHAIR OF DIVINITY 
AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM vacant through the 
resignation of Professor James A. Robertson, M.A., DD. 

Persons who desire to be considered for the office are 
requested to lodge their names with the Secretary to the 
University by 3lst August, 1945. 

The University Court and the Board of Nomination 
reserve their respective rights to appoint or nominate any 
person whether he may have lodged his name or not 

By the Universities (Scotland) Act. 1932, the Chair is 
a Non-Denominational one. 

The Salary proposed is ‘i. 050 with a Manse. 
BUTCHART, 


Secretary 
ay o: Aberdeen. 
NIV OF ABERDEED 


ERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 


The University Court of 


The University Court will shortly proceed to the ap- 
pointment of a Lecturer to take charge of the Germaa 


oyeemen. 
he salary will be £650 to £800 according 
cations and experience. 

Persons desirous of being considered for the office are 


to qualifi- 


requested to lodge their names with the SECRETARY To 
THE UNtversity, by 15th October, 1945. 
A successful candidate on National Service may be 


granted leave of absence until released. 
The conditions of appointment may be obtained trom 
the undersigned. 


H. J. BUTCHART, 
ecretary 
The University, Aberdeen. 
TNIVERS1ITY OF LONDON, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION a TUTORIAL 
Cc . 


2LASSES COUNC 


Applications are invited for the post of Academic Advisor 
for Tutorial Classes. Salary £800 per annum. The 
appointment will be for a period of three years, after 
which, if continued, its scope and duties may be altered 
Applicants must be Honours Graduates and preferably 
should be about 35 years of age. Particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the UNtversiry EXxYTEeNston 
REGISTRAR, c/o London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C.1. Open to men and women 

Applications must reach the above address not later 
than 15th August, 1945 





EDUCATIONAL 
STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal 
for Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate 
instalments.—Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 
\ iw TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1.. May 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256 
yh QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5 
7416. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


YONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and water- 
( colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
\ RS. CHURCHILL on a visit to the Soviet Union, 
Guildhall School of Music, Victoria Embankment, 
E.C.4. Wednesday, July 18th, 6.30 p.m. Tickets obtainable 
by members of British Soviet Movement prior to meeting, 
from Secretary, Women’s British Soviet Committee, 
157, Abbey House, Victoria Street. Abbey 4401. 
(>. PAINTINGS of the Eariv Engiish schools, now 
on view at Heat’s 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
R*4i: FREEDOM FOR POLAND. Meeting, Central 
\X Hall, Westminster, July 16th, at 7 p.m. Speakers, 
British eyewitness recently in Poland: J. Hampden 
ag (Chairman), Douglas Woodruff, Duchess of Athol, 
Rev. D. vies, D.D., Alderman O’Donnell (Leeds). 
Admission free, silver collection. —BRITISH Oe FOR 
EuropeaN FREEDOM, 79, Gloucester Road, S.W 
‘iw CHINA SOCIETY presents A BRAINS TRUST 
at Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C.1, on Monday, July 23rd, 1945. Tea 5.30 p.m. 
Brains Trust, 6.30-8.30 p.m. Tickets 2/6 (including tea), 
in aid of British — Aid to China.—Apply 57, New 
Bond Street, W.1, or 3, Bentinck Street, W.1. 
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ss LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. NEW PAINTINGS by JOHN 
ARMSTRONG; also PAINTINGS by SINE MAC- 


KINNON. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
6 Nae Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 





SS" on approval —BCM SARNIA, L 
UMMER HOLIDAY HOME for boys at Asm tion to Secretary, C.A.B Fesules Hall, Com -rcia! Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 

Ss school near sea. Bathing pool, games, ct Adequane Street, E.1, by July 3ist a | CxinG, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon. The complete course will be 
supervision. Coaching. Write :—RAackett, St. Chad's, W ANTE ED by woman university graduate. UNFI ' repeated, beginning in October. Also now available ia 
Prestatyn, North Wales NISHED ROOM in London, with use of kit’ © 1 | printed form.—14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
‘}) HE NOISE ABATEMENT LEAGUE. -President: | and bathroom, by September (or would take , y VUR HOUSE.—An exhibition of modern building 
l Lord Horder, G.C.V.O. For parti. siars write | Occupant would be out mos: of the day and awa" We ¢ | methods applied to houses to suit individual needs.— 
Secrrrary, 105, Gower Street, W.C.1 ends. N.W. or W.C. pr-ierred —Repiy Box 253 Heai’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, . 

Ente | as cond-class ma ‘a at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, De 189%. Print t treat Britain by Sr. Cuemenrs Press, Lrp., 

Portugal St.. Kingsway, W ad tbished by Tue Seecraror, Lre., at th sfices, No. 99 6; st., London, W.C.1.—Friday, July 13, 1945. 
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